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Cn Ax. IV. 
The gowernment of E&YPT der the Saracens, 


IIId. Race. The Aruslax Line. 


I. ALAana'DDN, commonly 
called Saladin by the Greek ff 2176. 
and Latin writers, was original- . 
ly named Tu/ef Eb Aub, or the fon of 
Aub. He had two very conſiderable ſupports 
to eſtabliſh him in his new dignity ;. the one 
lay in the chief officers of the army, whom 
he had taken care to ſecure to his own inte- 
reft, by diſtributing among them a large por- 
tion of the riches of the late khalifſs; and the 
other, a moſt faithful and excellent private 
council, conſiſting chiefly of his own family 
and friends, whom he had invited out of \y- 
ria to 41 Kayro, with his own father, the old 
Emir Ayud, at their head, who was a conſum- 
mate politician, and directed the whole ſyſ- 
tem of government. Purſuant to which, and 
to take off the attention of ſo many eyes, as 
alſo to ſtop the mouths of the ſhiite preachers, 
Vor. V. B CNL 
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one of the firſt ſteps he took was to publiſh a 
Gazze, or religious war, againſt the Fran#:. 

While Saleba'diin was employed in the re- 
duction of Syrta, he had like to have periſhed 
by the hands of three different aſſaſlins. The 
firſt of them, an {/aaelian, or Bataniſt, raſhed' 
upon him unexpectedly, as he was befieging 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Azaz, and wounded him 
in the head with a knife. Salala ddin imme- 
diately ſeized the fellow, notwithſtanding he 
endeavoured to repeat his blows, and held 
him till ſome of his guards came up and killed 
him. This did not difcourage another of 
thoſe ruffians from making a ſimilar attempt 
upon the ſoltan's life: but he met with the 
ſame fate. A third bataniſt nevertheleſs ſoon 
after attacked Salaha'dain, with an intent te 
aſſaſſinate him; who was likewiſe cut to 
pieces, withoat being able to execute his hor- 
rid deHon. Theſe attempts terrified the ſol- 
tan; who retired to his tent, and ordered his 
army to be purged of all unknown and ſuſ- 
pected perſons, 

After the ſurrender of Azav, Salaba'ddin 
advanced at the head of his forces to the gates 
of Alippe, inveſted that place, and kept 4! 
Malec Al Saleh ſhut up therein. While he 
lay encamped before the town, the daughter of 
Nuo da, Mahmud Ebn Zenbi, his former maſ— 
ter and benefactor, Al Malec Al Saleb's ſiſter, 
a lictle girl, was brought into his tent. The 
folran toox the child up in his arms, kiſſed 
her, 
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her, and after he had beftowed many valua- 


ble things u her, aſked her what he., ſhould 
farther ie der ?- To which, hading 4 be- 
fore inſtructed for this purpote, the replied, 
« the fortreſs of HA Eg. Whereupon he eva- 
cuated that place, and departed from 4ppo, 
with his army, the BNowins year.: Ile then 
made an irruption into the cbuntry of tie 
Jhnaehans, which he laid waſte with ire and 
ſword. He allo beſieged the caitie of Maar, 
a ſtrong place ſeated on mount 4% Seikr, on 
the coaſt of Syria, not far from 7 r7p9.7, in the 
very center of the Muaclianm dominions. He 
took this fortreſs ſword in hard, flew moſt of 
the inhabitants of Maſiat, andleveller the walls 
and houſes of it with the ground. n, the 
chief or prince of the 1/mae/ians, finding him- 
ſelt unable to oppoſe the conqueror of Fg yp? 
and Syria, ſent to Shahabo"'dain A Harem, the 
ſaheb of Hamab, Salaha'ddin's uncle; begging 
he would intercede with the foltan for him, 
and procure him a peace. SYhatabo'ddin aſked 
pardon of Calaha'ddin, in Sinan's name, for the 
villainous attempts of his ſubjects upon the 
ſoltan's life, and prevailed upon his nephew 
to conclude a treaty with the Hnaelian prince, 
whom he then conſidered as his ally; and 
then reſumed his march for Eg yt. 


We are told, that among ſome public acts 


which he did before he left Syria, he ſuppreſ- 
ſed the caphar exacted from the pilgrims go- 
ing to Mecca, by the emir of that metropolis, 
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and afligned him, in lieu of it, a yearly pen- 
ſion out of his own treaſury, beſides a large 
quantity of corn which was ſent to him yearly 
out of Egypt. 

On his return to 4! Koyro, he began to 
erect the famous wall that ſurrounded it and 
Meir; together with the caſtle, or fortreſs, on 
mount A Alkatirm. This wall, however, 
was left unfiniſhed at his death ; though, ac- 
cording to En Shohnah, it was 29,300 cubits 
in circumference. He likewiſe founded the 
ſchool, or college, near the ſepulchre of the 
Imam A! Shaſei, in the city of Me; and 
ordered the hoſpital of A Kayro to be rebuilt. 

Some authors relate, that a great number 
of rebels, conſiſting for the moſt part of the 
black people of AM Said, aſſembled at this 
time at At, or Copter, a very ancient city of 
the Upper Egypt, under the command of one 
Ebx Alulalluab, who pretended to perſonate 
Dad, the fon of 4! Aal, the laſt Fatemite 
Khalif: but the rebel general was taken and 
cut off, the places of their rendezvous almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed, and no leſs than 3000 of 
the rebels hanged We are even told, that 
out of 100,000 rebels who appeared in the 
field, 80,000 periſhed. 

Salaha'ddin marched with a 
formidable army out of Egypt to 
the maritime parts of Paliſtine, to drive the 
Frand; from thence. The ſoltan poſted him- 
ſelf at Aftelarn, and ſent out ſeveral detach - 
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- ments to ravage the adjacent country : but the 


Franks, commanded by Arnold, took advantage 
of the abſence of theſe detachments, by which 
the Moſlem army was conſiderably weakened, 
and fell upon the ſoltan with iuch fury, that they 
gave him an entire defeat, which obliged him 
to ſuch a precipitate flight, that his troops, 
having no neighbouring garriſons to repair to, 
traverſed the wide deſart between Paliſtine and 
Eg pt in the utmoſt confuſion, and ſcarce 
ſtopped before they reached A Kayro itſelf. 
The greateſt part of the Eg yprian army periſh. 
ed in the action and the purſuit. Ag“ 
Ali En Al Athir, in his A. Camel, or univer- 
fal hiftory, relates, that he ſaw a letter writ- 
ten by Salaha'ddin with his own hand to his 
brother Turan Shah, the governor of amu/cus, 
which contained a full deſcription of this de- 
feat. Among other things the ſoltan therein 
ſays, © that he was more than once in the 


+ moſt imminent danger; and that God, as he 


apprehended, had delivered him from thence, 
to reſerve him for the execution of ſome grand 
and moſt important dehgn ” He ſeems, in- 
deed, to have been deſigned as a ſcourge to 
the Chriſtians, during the remainder of his 
reign. 

Juran Shah deſired of his bro- Hera on; 
of Baallec; which had been canferred by the 
ſoltan upon Al Vokaddem, who refuſed to ad- 
mit Turan Sab into the town; upon which, 

B 3 "the 
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the ſoltan ſent a body of troops, who beſieged 


Al Mokaddem in the place: however, an equi- 
valent being at laſt allowed him, he delivered 
ap the town to Turan Shab ; who took poſſeſ- 
fion of the palace, and entered upon the pro- 
vince aſſigved him. 

The ſoltan took by ſtorm a fortreſs 
75. eredted by the Franks, at the fords of 
Al Ajran, near Banias, the Paneas of the anci- 
ents. The ſame year died Al MoZffadi 
the khalif of Paghdad, who does not ſeem to 
be immediately concerned in any memorable 
event; though the lawful authority of the Mo- 
hammedan pontiffs was te- united in his perſon 
alone, by the abolition of the khalifat erected 


by the Fatemites in Egypt. He was ſucceeded 


by his ſon, A Naſer Ladini llab Abu'd Abbas 
Ahmed, who was the thirty-fourth khalif of the 
houſe of Al Abbas. 

-6 The khalif A! Naſer ſent the patent 
20 -- of inveſtiture, the kaftan of ſoltan, and 
other enſigus of royalty, to Salaha'ddrn ; there- 
by conſtituting him prime miniſter, Emir 4/ 
Omra, or ſoltan; in conſideration of his great 
ſervices both to the khalifat, and the Mcham- 
medan religion. In return to which, as well 
as to gratify his own martial inclination, and 
zeal againſt the Chriſflant, he ſet about raiſing 
a moſt powerful army, to make another expe- 
dition into Syria. 

This year died Saf ddin Garti Abu Maaudud 
El Zeri, the ſaheb of 4! Mawſel and A. 
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Diyar Al Fazira, after he had reigned ten 


years and three months ; being about thirty 


years old at the time of his deceaſe. He left 
to his brother Aro din Maxud all his domini- 
ons, except Jaxira Ehn Omar, with the caſ- 
tles erected thereon ; which he bequeathed to 
Sanjar Shah, his ſon. The fame year, Sham- 


fo ddaabla Turan Shah Ebn Ayub, Salaha'diin's 


elder brother, alſo died at Alexandria; the go- 
vernment of which city, together with that 
of almoſt the whole kingdom of A Taman, 
which he himſelf had conquered, this prince 
had obtained of the ſoltan the preceding year. 
He was fo liberal, or rather profufe, that he 
not only ſpent the immenſe treaſures brought 
him from Labid, Aden, and other places in A. 
Taman, as well as the money that came an- 
nually to his ſhare out of the public revenues 
of Alexandria; but alſo great ſums which he 
borrowed, and could never pay. For, not- 
withſtanding the opulent poſts he poſſeſſed, he 
died 200,000 Egyptian dinars in debt; which 
his brother Salah addinvery honorably paid. Twas 
ran Shah is ſaid to have been a great warrior; 
gut infolent, libidinous, cruel, and rapacious, 
Salaſa ddin appointed his nephew 
Axzo'diin Farib Shah, the Saheb of 97" 
Baallec, his Al Sham, or deputy, in Syria; 
who circumvented Arm the Frank, in the de- 
fgn which he had formed to make himſelf 
maſter of the city of Medina, and all the ter- 
ritory appertaining to it. 


An 
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3 An ambaſſador from the Gree& em- 
1 peror arrived at A Kayro, and brought 
about a peace between his maſter and the 
ſoltan; who allo concluded a truce, or tem- 
porary ceſſation of arms, with the count of 
Tripoli; and then went from 47 Kayro to Da- 
maſcus. He ſet out at the head of a formida- 
ble army, attended by a moſt ſplendid reti- 
nue of his principal officers, and amidſt the 
acclamations and good wiſhes of the court and 
city ; though not without ſome preſentment 
of ill ſucceſs, Among the poets who appear- 
ed with the valediQory verſes they had com- 
poſed upon the occaſion, there was one, then 
preceptor to ſome of the ſoltan's children, 
who ſtepped out of the crowd, and ſpoke a 
diſtich to this effect: Enjoy the odor of the 
ſweet ſwelling camomile, while it is fragrant. 
O! how great 3s the difference between the 
common herbs and the camomile?“ The 
ſoltan took this for an ill omen; which threw 
a viſible damp upon all his joy: and we are 
told by 4bu'/feda and Ebn Shohnak, that, in con- 
formity to the poet's prediction, Salaha'dain 
never afterwards returned to Eg ypt, How- 
ever, he marched on at the head of his army ; 
but was repulſed with diſgrace before 4leppo 
and A! Maaoſel, after having ſpent much time 
and labor in beſieging theſe two important 
places, and ſuſtaining * mortifying atfronts 
from the beſieged at the latter. His deſign 
was to unite all the Meſems to his obedience, 
| that 
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that he might be thereby enabled to act more 
vigorouſly againſt the Chriſtians, He took 
Serjar, Naſibin, Omed, and other places in 
Meſopotamia : while his brother Saif Al Ham 
Tagtakin marched with an army into Al Ta- 
man, to quell ſome commotions there; which 
he effected without any effafion of human 
blood, and reſtored peace to that fertile and 
delightful tract. 

While Salaha'ddin was in Syria, his Eg yptian 
dominions were alarmed at the appearance of 
2 moſt powerful fleet and armada of the Franks 
on the Red-ſea, and which ieemed to threaten 
the cities of Mecca and Medina. As the Franks 
had never before appeared with a fleet in that 
ſea, the Mo/ſ:-:s ſuſpected no enterprize of this 
kind, and conſequently had made no prepara- 
tions to oppoſe them. But A Malec Al Adel 
Abu Becr, Salaha'ddin's brother, the viceroy of 
Egypt, _ informed of their deſign, ſoon 
equipped a flect, and gave the command of it 
to Hoſamo'ddin Lulu, his Hajeb, an experienced 
marine officer; who loſt no time to go in queſt 
of and engage them. He came up with them 
on the coaſt of 4/ Kayro; upon which, a moſt 
dreadful fight enſued, wherein both ſides be- 
haved with the utmoſt obſtinacy and bravery, 
but concluded in favor of the Maſlems, who 
made a moſt horrid ſlaughter of the Chriſtians, 
took and ſunk a great many of their ſhips, 
ſlaughtered an incredible number of their 
men, and took moſt of the reſt priſoners, who 

| were 
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were all butchered to a man. This proved ſo 
fatal a blow to the Franks, that they never 
more ventured the like attempt; and both 
the Egyptian viceroy and admiral gained im- 
mortal praiſe among all the Maſſems, not only 
for that timely expedition, bat even for their 
inhuman treatment of the Chr;/?ian priſoners, 
whom their writers accuſe of having flaugh- 
tered a great number of pilgrims going to 
Mecca betore that defeat, and to have threat- 
ened the deſtruction of that city and temple. 

Farkh Shah, the ſaheb of Baalbec, died this 
year, He was brave, liberal, and of an ex- 
cellent diſpoſition ; a good poet, and a perſon 
in whom the ſoltan repoſed the moſt unſhaken 
confidence. Salaha'dain, receiving advice of 
his death in Me/potamia, ſent from thence 
Shamſo'ddin Al Mokaddin to facceed him at 
Damaſcus, and aiſigned to his fon Bahram Shah 
the government of Baalbec. 

Salahe'ddin fill purſued the war in 

* Syria, and took Aleppo from Amado din: 
Zenki, to whom he ceded ſome places in Meſa- 
potamia, on condition that he ſhould be al- 
ways ready to attend the ſoltan at the head of 
his troops,, whenever called upon, without 
nn to offer any excuſe for his abſence. 

ut the ſoltan was overwhelmed with grief, 
for the loſs of his brother Taj 4! Moluc, who 
died of a wound he received in the ſiege. 

The ſoltan then reduced Harem and Beiſan; 
and, having fixed his ſon Al, Malec 4! Dhaer 


in 
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in the government of Aleppo, returned to Da- 
maſcus, where he was joined by a large body 
of Egyptian troops, under the command of 
his brother A Malec Al Adel, in whoſe room 
Takio'ddin Omar Al Moahaffer, the ſoltan's ne- 
phew, was conſtituted viceroy of Ez ypr. 
Salaha'ddin aſſembled both the Syrian 580 
and Egyptian forces, to attempt once f 
more the reduction of Carac; and appoint- 
ed Nuro'ddin Ebn Kara Ar/ian to command the 
troops deſtined for that expedition. As A/ 
Carac in a great meaſure cut off the communi- 
cation between Syria and Egypt, Salaha'ddin 
was determined to carry it at all events : but 
the Franks threw a body of freſh troops into 
the town, and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. 
However, he penetrated into Pallſtine, took 
Nebloſs, or Napleja, the Neapolis and Sichem, 
or Shechem, of the ancients, ravaged the 
neighboring tract, put many of the inhabitants 
to the ſword, and carried a great number of 
them into captivity. This year he alſo cauſed 
the ſons of A A4ted, the laſt Fatemite khalif, 
to be confined more cloſely than ever, for fear 
of a ſedition in Egypt, where they were ex, 
tremely revered by the body of the people. 
The ſoitan beſieged A Mawyeh, with- 
Out ſucceſs: but he was more fortu- 
nate againſt the Franks, from whom he 8 
£00k 7zberigs, and put the inhabitants 553. 
to the ſword. He then obtained a complete 


victory over the Franks on che banks of the 
Jordan, 
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Fordan, and killed great numbers of them in 
the action and purſuit. A body of them, 
however, found means to retire to the top of 
a neighboring hill, where they were ſurround- 
ed by the Egyptian troops, who ſet fire to a 
wood into which they had fled for ſhelter ; 
and, being almoft dead with thirſt, they were 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Some of 
them were barbarouſly butchered by the Mo/- 
kms, as ſoon as they delivered themſelves up 
into their hands, and others thrown into irons. 
Among the priſoners were the king of Fern- 
falem, Arnold, and the maſters of the templars 
and hoſpitalers, together with almoſt the whole 
order of the latter. When the maſters and 
knights of theſe orders were brought before 
the ſoltan, he commanded them all to be cut 
to pieces before his face. He then ſeated 
himſelf in a magnificent tent erected for that 
purpoſe; and placed the king of Jeraſalem, 
or, as the Arab writers ſtyle him, the king of 
the Franks, on his right hand, and Arnold on 
his left. This king of Teru/alem was Guy of 
Lufigran, who held the kingdom in right of 
his wife Syb://a. The ſoltan drank to him: 
but drew his ſcymiter, and ſtruck off the head 
of Arnold, in conformity to a vow he had for- 
merly made. This terrified the king of Jeru- j 
alem, who expected to meet with the ſame 
fate: but Salaba'ddin raiſed his drooping ſpi- | 
rits, by aſſuring him that he had nothing to 
fear; that it did not become kings 0 Ki | 
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1 their brethren ; and that A nold had brought 


upon himfclf a violent death by ſhewing no 
regard to the dictates of common honeſty, 
The foltan then took Acca, or Proel. mais, 
where he found 4000 M em, priteners in 
chains, whom he irftantly relcaſed. , 
Tebnin, Sidor, Bayrut, Aj.aian, and other 
places, ſubmitted io him. He then led his 
army againſt Feru/alem, or Al Aud, and in- 
veſted mat Place, which was ſo full of 


Chriſtos, mat the garriſon alone conſiſted of 
60,000 on. the city foon {urrendered ; 
and the rejoicings, made on this occaſion 
thrown "a cam can ternories, Mere 
ſuch as nd ever been known betore. 

Sala dein extended his conqueſts, |, 
anc {tilt raved iuperior to the F. 2s. 1 


He cook Autarſus, Fill , Lazulicta, Lacus, and 
other placs. Upon his return to Damaſcus, 
he was adviicd by ſome of his courtiers to 
Ts ge tae troops: but he diſregarded this 
advice, and told them, „Life is mort, and its 
term unce rain.“ 

The khalif 47 Nafer Ledini'llab ſent 
an ambaſſador to Salaba ddin, requir- 
ing him to command his ſubjects to put up 
prayers for his ſon in all their moſques, as his 
ſucceſſor in the khalifat. The ſoltan readily 
complied with this requeſt; and was concern- 
ed to ſee the Franks forming a numerous army 
at7yre, with which they be ticged Acca, where 
the Maſlems had a garriſon of 10,000 men. 


er. * 2 
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The ſoltan made an ineffectual attempt to raiſe 
the ſiege, and received a letter from his ſon 
Al Malec Al Dhaer at Aleppo, with an account 
that the emperor Frederic J. firnamed Barba- 
roſſa, and called Malec Al Alaman by the 
Arab writers, was upon his march to Conſtan- 
tinople, with an army of 260,000 men, to in- 
vade the M:/{em territories. Hereupon Sa- 
laba din ſent an embaſiador to the ſahebs of 
Senjar, Al Jaxira, Al Maauſel, and Arbel, 
ordering them to attend him with their troops x 
as he was determined to aſſemble all the forces 
of his empire, and a& with them againſt the 
Franks, for the defence of ///amiſm. He alſo 
diſpatched the ſame miniſter to the khalif A 
Naſer Ledini'llah, at Baghdad; deſiring the 
Mz/iem pontilF to concur with him in expedit- 
ing all the meaſures that ſhould be judged re- 
quiſite for the ſupport of their common reli- 

ion. This ambaſſador was well received at 
all the courts he viſited on this occaſion, and 
particularly by the moſt auguſt divan of Bagh- 
dad, 

Notwithſtanding Fgyyt was in a manner 
drained of its forces, and the people of that 
country not extremely well affected to the ſol- 
tan; yet no commotions happened chere; 
though ſeveral unknown perſons endeavour- 
ed to excite the citizens of Kayro to a revolt, 
in favor of the Fatemites, but without effect, 


the preceding year. 


The 
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The Franks continued the fiege of 86 
Acca; and the Egytian fleet arrived on 7M 
the coaſt of Syria, engaged that of the Franks, 
defeated it, and took one of their largeſt 
ſhips: after which, the Wem adm:ral tri- 
umphantly entered the port of ca, and 
ſupplied the garriſon with Rores and provi- 
ſions. 

The ſoltan threw a body of freſh 
troops into Acca; while Philip II. 
king of France, ſirnamed Auguſtus ; and Rich- 
ard I. king of England, for his great courage, 
ſirnamed (Caur ei, Lion, arrived with ſuccors 
in the Chriſian camp before Acca, which was 
then obliged to ſubmit. The king of Eng/and 
took A Harun, and obtained a vic- 88 
tory over the ſoltan; who then began ; 
to think ſeriouſly of putting an end to ſo de- 
Rructive a war, and oi giving his ſubjects 
tome repole, after ſuch an effuſion of their 
blood, . He ſoon concluded a temporary pa- 
cification with the king of England, upon the 
following terms: 1. 'There ſhould be a truce 
between the ſoltan, and the chiefs of the 
Franks, for three years and three months. 2. 
This truce ſhould be both by ſea and land. 
3. Tofa, and ſome other places ſhould be 
ceded to the Franks. 4. 4ſtalan ſhould be 
demoliſhed. 5. Lud, and Al Ramla, with their 
dependencies, ſhould be equally divided be- 
tween the ſoltan and the Franks, 6. Feruſa- 
lem, or Al Xuds, ſhould remain to the ſoltan. 

C2 7, The 
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7. The Chriſtians ſhould be permitted to per- 
form the pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and to viſit 
all the ſacred places there. 8. They ſhould 
be exempted from all kinds of tribute, or toll. 
On the day appointed for ſigning the treaty, 
the king of England gave his hand, as a mark 
of his firm intention never to infringe it; but, 
as he was a king, refaſed to ſwear ; which 
point of conduct was approved by the ſoltan, 
who acted himſelf in the ſame manner, How- 
ever, all the generals on both ſides, took a 
ſolemn oath inviolably to adhere to the con- 
tents of this treaty. 

As the war was terminated by this truce, 
the ſoltan ordered the public criers to give no- 
tice to al! his ſubjecte, that a communication 
was opened between them and the Franks ; 
that they mipht trafiic with them as formerly, 
and go on pilgrimage from every part of Syria 
to Mecca, without any danger. The king of 
England returned to Europe; and the ſoltan, 
after viſiting Jeraſaleam, returned to Damaſcus, 
which was his favorite city, where the people 
received him with the loudeſt acclamations of 
Joy. f | 

; During his long abſence out of 
589. | 
Foypt, which was from the year of the 
hejra 578, to that of his death in 389, the 
heads and pens of the writers of his reign ſeem 
to have been ſo wholly engroſſed by his great 
conqueſts, that they have not taken notice of 
any thing memorable in that kingdom, __ 
t 
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the recalling his nephew Taiſo din, whom he 
had appointed viceroy of it, from that govern- 
ment, upon ſome ſuſpicion of his deſigning to 
ſecure that crown for himſelf, in caſe any diſ- 
aſta happened to him while he was purſuing 
his war againſt the Franks. But we are told, 
that Taiko'ddin being afraid of obeying his or- 
ders, and of returning to Hamaſcus, went and 
refuged himſelf with Kurky/, one of his Mam- 
{uks, who had made himſelf maſter of Barka 
and ſome of the neighboring provinces, and 
was become very powerful in thoſe parts, to 
tne no {mall reſentment of Sa/ava'dain ; who, 
at that time, reduced his nephew to his duty 
and intereſt by fair means; and, advancing 
him to the government of ſome other provin- 
ces, reſtored bis own brother Al Malck Al Adel 
to his former government in Eg. 
This year proved fatal to the 

ſoltan Falabha'ddin; who died of a 

bilious fever in the caſtle of /. ama/cus, on the 
twWenty- ſevench of the month Safar, or Febru- 
ary, te ſpent ſome of the firſt days of A 


Moharram, or Tanuary, in hunting. Accome 


Hejra 539. 


panied by his brother, and thoſe of his ſons 


then with him, in the neighborhood of that 
city. On the thirteenth of Sfer, ſome em- 
baſladors from the prince of the Franks, were 
introduced into his apartment, to have an au- 
dience of him; but an infant ſon of his, nick- 
named A Emir, with whom he was then at 
play, being frighted at their unuſual gard, 

| 2 | and 
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and the ſtrange figure they made, he told them 
he was then engaged, and defired the audi- 
ence might be — to another day. As 
this was contrary to his uſual affability and 
condeſcenſion, particular notice was taken of 
it; and ſome of his cpurtiers obſerved, that 
his appetite failed him the ſame day; which 
was attended by a drowzineſs and languor, 
that plainly indicated the commencement of 
an indiſpoſition. The diſtemper grew more 
violent on the ſixteenth, and chiefly affected 
his head; which was looked upon as a ſign of 
his approaching diſſolution. The fourth day 
of the diſeaſe he was let blood ; after which, 
the fever raged with greater violence than be- 
fore. The ninth day he was ſeized with a 
delirium, which continued to the time of his 
death, with little intermiſſion. He received 
ſome relief from Cſters: but an exceſſive 
ſweat afterwards brought him ſo low, that he 
wanted ſtrength to ſtruggle with the diſtem- 
er. 

Al Malec Al Afdal, finding his father in ex- 
treme danger, convoked the principal kadis, 
generals, and lords of the court, to ſecure to 
himſelf the ſucceſſion, and preſerve the pub- 
lic repoſe. 

From the beginning of his illneſs, the ſol- 
tan had been attended by ſome religious 
ſheikh or other, who was employed in reading 
proper portions of the koran to him: but 7 
Sheikh Alu Fenfar, the imam of the temple 


Al 
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AI Calaſa, remained with him the whole night 
preceding his death. When this $he:#4 came 
to a paſſage of the koran, aſſerting the divine 
unity and omniſcience, the ſoltan, who was 
then at the point of departure, ſuddenly ſtart- 
ed up, and ſaid, This is moſt true.” In 
ſhort, he expired on the twenty-ſeventh, a lit- 
tle after morning prayer was ended, to the 
inconceiveable regret of the whole Mo/lem 
world. The meridian prayer was no ſooner 
over, than the corps was put upon a bier, 
habited in the uſual manner, and prepared for 
interment: after which, prodigious numbers 
of people crowded into the caſtle, to pray for 
the repoſe of his ſoul; and, a little before 
evening prayer, the ſame day, he was in- 
humed, in the place where he died. 

This great conqueror was born in the caſtle, 
er palace, of Tecrit, in the year of the hejra 
$32; and conſequently he moſt have been 
about fifty ſeven lunar years old, at the time 
of his demiſe. Of theſe he reigned about 
twenty-four over Diyar M:/r, or Egypt; and 
about nineteen over 4/ Sham, or Syria, He 


left behind him ſeventeen ſons, and one daugh- 


ter, who was married to her firſt couſin At 
Malec Al Camel, the ſaheb of Egypt. 

With regard to the character of Salaba'dain, 
he has paſſed, as well as Nuro din, for one of 
the beſt and braveſt princes whoſe actions 
have been tranſmitted by the Moſem writers 
down to poſterity. He has been repreſented 

as 
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as humble, mild, patient, juſt, pious, bene- 
ficent, and liberal; in ſhort, as a prince of a 
moſt {ſweet and amiable diſpoſition. Ebn Shoh- 
nab ſays, that he was always ready to forgive 
the faults of his friends, attendants, and do- 
meſtics; perfectly good-natured on all occa- 
ſions ; of an open converſation, and ſincere in 
all his profeſſions. Yet he has been accuſed 
of ambition, and ingratitude. As a demon- 
ſtration of his liberality, we are told by Al Amed 
Cateb, that he gave away to his officers 
and ſoldiers no leſs than 12,000 horſes, while 
he lay encamped in the plains of Acca; beſides 
refunding to them the money expended in 
horſes that were wounded in battle: and that 
only one Tyrian dinar, and forty-ſeven Naſerian 
dirhems, were found in his treaſury after his 
deceaſe. He moſt religiouſly obſerved all the 
ſtated times of prayer every day; and always 
prayed publicly, either in the moſque or the 
camp. When he had any enterprize in view, 
he conſtantly implored the divine aſſiſtance 
and protection, before he entered upon it. 
He was invariably attached to the principles 
of the ſect of A Shafei; took great pleaſure 
in hearing the moral traditions of the ſayings 
and actions of Mohammed; and frequently pe- 
ruſed the Compendium of Juriſprudence written 
by Al Razi. He is reported by the Arab hiſ- 
torians to have erected and endowed colleges, 
hoſpitals, caravanſeras, and moſques, in the 
principal cities of his dominions; as alſo ei- 
ther 
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ther to have rebuilt, or repaired, the walls of - 
fortreſſes and towns, hurt or demoliſhed by 
the violence of war, or the ſhocks of earth- 
quakes, at his own expence. He generally 
appeared in a woollen veſt, ſcarce ever in a 
filk one; and was extremely temperate, or 
rather abſtemious, in his diet. He had an 
utter averſion to the profeſſors of all other re- 
ligions, and even to the Mohammedans who re- 
faſed to adopt the tenets of his own particular 
ſect. This endeared him the more to the 
bigots of his own ; nor 1s it any wonder, 
efpecially as-he ſo weakened the Franks, that 
his ſecretary Al Amed A Cateb, ſhould deplore 
the death of his hero in ſuch terms as theſe ; 
© In the fall of the ſoltan, fell the beſt and 
braveſt of men: valor itſelf expired; muni- 
ficence was dried up; and every ſpecies of en- 
mity and juſtice guſhed out in its room: all 
the advantages and conveniences of life were 
broke off: heaven was covered with thick 
clouds: the age was deprived of its phœnix, 
its only foltan : aniſm has loſt its ſirmeſt ſup- 
port. 

Soltan Salaha'diin was fo much regretted by 
his ſubjects of all ranks and denominations, 
that there was a general mourning for him in 
every part of his extenſive dominions ; which 
had never happened fince the deaths of the 
firſt and moſt pious khalifs. A, Malec Al A 
dal, the ſoltan's eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeded 
him in Syria, received the compliments of con- 

dolance 
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dolance in the palace for three days; and then 
ſent advice of his death to his brother A! Aziz 
Othman in Egypt. 

The ſoltan being thus dead, the following 
diviſion was made of the moſt conſiderable 
provinces and cities of his empire, among the 
princes of his family, and the chief comman- 
ders of his troops. 1. Al Malic Al Afual had 
for his ſhare the kingdoms of Damaſcus and 
Feruſalem, or Al Kuds; with the Lower Syria, 
the Czlo-Syria of the ancients. 2. A Male 
Al Aziz Othman reigned over Al Diyar Al Me/- 
riya, or all the regions, nomes, and diſtricts 
of Egypt. 3. To A! Malec A! Dhaher Gaya- 
tho'ddin Gazi were aſſigned Aleppo, and all the 
Upper Syria, which entirely depended upon 
that capital. 4. Al Malec Saifo'ddin, Sa- 
faha'ddin's brother, obtained A! Carac and A. 
Shawbec ; together with A Belad al Sharkiya, 
or the eaſtern provinces. 5. His nephew 4/ 
Malec Al Manſur Naſero dain enjoyed the ſove- 
reignty of Hamah. 6. Al Malec Al Amjed had 
Baalbec, with its dependencies. 7. Shaira- 
euh Elu Mohammed was poſſeſſed of Hems, Ra- 
haba, and Tadmor. 8. Al Malec Khidr. one 
of Salaha'dain's younger ſons, held Baſra; 
though dependently on his brother A! Malec 
Al Afadal. q. Sabeto ddin Othman prefided over 
Shaizar and Abu Kobais, 10. Naſero ddin Ebn 
Camwr:s occupied Shun, and the caftle of Bur- 
Ziya. II. Bears addin Duldrum had Tel Baſbar. 
12. Az&0adin Sama ruled at Cawcab and Ajlun. 

13. And 
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13. And laſtly, the authority of Azzo"ddin 
Ibrahim was recognized at Bagras, Cafartab, 
and Afamiya, or Apamia, The five laſt of 
theſe princes were generals, much eſteemed 
by the ſoltan, and had greatly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in his ſervice on many occaſions. 
II. AI Malec AL ArDAL, or Fr 

AvEL, Nuro'ddin Ali, being the ph 3 
ſoltan's eldeſt ſon, was publickly 1 

declared his ſucceſſor in the empire; after 
which, he choſe for his vazir, or wazir, 
Diao ddin Naſrallab, the fon of Mohammed Ebn 
Al Athir, who publiſhed a collection of pro- 
verbs, and was an author of conſiderable note ; 
as alſo brother of the famous Ax d Ebn Al 
Athir, who wrote the General or UNIVERSAL 
HisroRx, intitled Camel. When the new 
ſoltan had received the homage of his bre- 
thren, uncles, and other grandees, he notified 
it to his brother A Ai thman, then viceroy 
of Egypt, and to all his other brethren in 
their reſpective principalities and governments, 
with the uſual injunctions to take the oaths of 
allegiance to him. Ihe misfortune was, 
that this new ſoltan was a prince of the moſt 
oppoſite character to his father, without one 
virtue to inſpire his tubjects either with love or 
fear; and to complear his misfortune, made 
choice of a new vazir, who prevailed upon 
him to {card all his father's old faithful mi- 
niſters and generals; and, by encouraging 
him i- his lewdncis and other vices, render- 


ed 
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ed him ſo contemptible, that a general defec- 
tion enſued at the very beginning of his reign, 
in many parts of his dominions, and particu- 
larly in Egypt. 

The principal officers of the Eg yptian forces 
went in a body to A/ Malec Al Aziz, to pre- 
vail upon him to aſſert his right to the ſucceſ- 
ſion, and attack the ſoltan in Syria. To this 
he was of himſelf ſufficiently well inclined, 
and therefore readily liſtened to their advice. 
The neceſſary preparations for this expedition 
took him up near two years; during which, 
he entered into a firm alliance with his uncle 
Al Malec Al Adel, then ſaleh, or prince, of 
Al Carac, to join their forces to drive the ſol- 
tan out of his Syrian dominions ; while that 
infatuated monarch, unmindful of every thing 
but his own pleaſures, indulged himſelf in 
all kinds of debaucheries, and gave them all 
the time and opportunity they could wiſh to 
invade his dominions, and ſurprize him in 
his capital of Damaſcus, altogether unpre- 


pared 

92 They accordingly entered Syria with 
99% their combined forces, laid ſiege to 
Damaſcus, and obliged the ſoltan to retire to 
Sarkhod. Both the city and the caſtle were 
ſurrendered to A Aziz, who reſided ſome 
days in the latter, and then delivered it up to 
his uncle I Malec Al Adel; after which, he re- 
turned to Egypt. Some authors write that 
Damaſcus was betrayed to the Egyptian” Mops: 


OW» 
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However, the ſoltan was obl:ged to cede that 
capital, with its dependencies, to his brother 
and uncle, and acquieſce in the poſſeſſion of 
Sarkhod, with the prefecture appertaining to 


It, 
Al 4siz, after the Eeſſion of the kingdom of 
amaſcus, was prayed for in all the moſques 


Fthere, had money coined in his name, and 


was honored with all the enſigns of royalty; 
though in reality the ſupreme authority was 
veſted in his uncle A Adel, who was abſolute 
maſter of the kingdoms of FJeruſalem and Da- 
maſcus. 
Al Malec Al 4fdal, being a good poet, wrote 
2 letter to the khalif 4! Naſer Ledin'llah, of 
the houſe of A! Abbas, after his dominions 
had been raviſhed from him, in verſe, to the 
following effect: My lord, you very well 
know, that Abu Becr and Othman deprived Ali 
by violence of the khalifat; which of right 
belonged to him, after the death of his father- 
in-law - Mihammed. See then the fatality of 
the name of Ali; fince I, who bear that name, 
have the ſame injuſtice done me, by Abu Becr 
my uncle, and Othman my brother.” The 
Khalif ſent him the following anſwer to it, 
likewiſe in verſe : Ali was unjuſtly deprived 
of his Tight, becauſe he wanted a Naſer, or 
Protector, at Medina: But be of good courage, 
they fhall ſoon give an account of what they 
have done; and you ſhall find in me, who 
am Al Naſer, or the 5 every kind of 
Vor. V. ſuccor 
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ſuccor and protection.“ This poor prince 
had Lee his father's corpſe in the tomb 
erected by him near the Jama, or temple, in 
Damaſcus, before he was driven from that 
City. 

4 Al Aziz was ſuddenly carried off by 
595. death; and left a fon named % Max- 
fur, about nine years of age, to whom the 
Ez yptian emirs took the oaths of allegiance ; 
but infiſted that his uncle A Afaal ſhould be 
invited to take the reins of government during 
his minority, A! Afdal ſet out from Syria, 
and was received as regent by all the emirs at 
Al Kayro, with the acclamations of the people. 
The firſt thing he undertook was to revive the 
war and invaſion of Syria, in complaiſance to 
the Egyptian emirs, who had invited him to 
the regency, and had been the firſt promoters 
of it in the laſt reign. To this end he ente 
ed into an alliance with his brother Dhaler, 
the ſoltan of Aleppo, who was then very pow- | 
erful. Damaſcus was accordingly beſieged by 
thoſe two princes with great vigor, and as 
bravely defended by the Syrian emirs, whom 
Al Adel had gained to his intereſt by new | 
marks of his munificence; when, in the heat 
of the fiege, a ſudden quarrel happened be- 
tween the two brothers, which terminated in 
a total rupture. A! Dhaher returned to Aleppo 
with his troops; which conſtrained A Afdal 
to retire to A Kayro, when Damaſcus was upon 
the point of ſurrendering to them, 
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de Al Malec Al Adel then invaded Egypt, as 
b entered the kingdom without oppoſi- 108 
n tion, appeared before the walls of 4! Kayro 


it with the ſame eaſe and ſpeed, and forced it to 
ſurrender in leſs than eight days after his en- 
camping before it. He obliged the regent to 
ſign a treaty in young A! Manſur's name, by 
which he ceded to him the kingdom of Egypt, 
and obliged himſelf to retire out of it, into 
ſome other provinces granted him in exchange 
for his regency. 

III. 41 Malec Al Adel Abu 
Becr, Salaha'ddin's brother, aſſum- 
ed the title of ſoltan of Eg y, and 
rreigned, without oppoſition, in his new con- 

; quered kingdom, from this time to the year of 
the hejra 615; being alſo poſſeſſed of the moſt 
: Conſiderable dominions in Syria, Pale/tine, and 
Meſopotamia; which his brother had ſubdued 
with ſo much labor and blood. 

In his reign, ambaſſadors came from the 
emperor and clergy of Ania to Alexandria, 
to defire the patriarch to favor them with a 
new metropolitan, in the room of the old one 
deceaſed. Hos, then biſhop of Fuab, was 
conſecrated for that end; though contrury to 
the canons and rubric of the Cep7:c church. 
He was received in Ethiopia with the greateſt 
marks of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion ; yet, in leſs 
than five years, he was obliged to return to 
Al Kayr:, becauſe he refuſed to ordain the 
empreſs's brother biſhop of Axuma, the me- 

| D 2 tropolis 
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tropolis of Ania. This politic ſtep of the 
Aby/7nian court had been often attempted, to 
free themſelves from the neceſlity of receiving 
their abuna, or metropolitan, from the pa- 
triarchs of Alexandria ; but had been as often 
fruſtrated by the ſtrenuous oppoſition of thoſe 
relates, eſpecially in the reigns of the Fatemite 
halifs ; who made it a matter of conſcience, 
as well as policy, not to intermeddle with 
matters of that nature, or oblige them to act 
contrary to the canons and conſtitutions of 
their church. But the new ſoltan of Egypt, 
by this irzegular ſtep, occaſioned religious 
feuds both in Eg yp! and Aby/fnia. 
Hei The Egyptians were ſo afflicted 
Ja 597. . l | 
with a famine, that they fed upon 
carrion ; and even carried off the children ex- 
—p at the doors of the moſques, in order to 
ill and eat them. This was followed by a 
dreadful peſtilence, which ſwept away an in- 
finite number of men. 
6:6, The dominions of Al Adel, by the ad- 
ditional conqueſt of Egypt, became fo 
extenſive, that he found much more difficulty 
in preſerving, than he had done in conquer- 
ing them. ile he was WR an in- 
ſurrection in Meſopotamia, the Franks landed a 
body of troops at Damiata, and penetrated as 
far as A Jixab, within fight of A Kayro; 
putting all to fire and ſword, committing the 
moſt dreadful outrages, and carrying off as 
riche 
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richeſt plunder; with which they returned 
to Paleſtine, 

The reſt of Al Aael's reign ſeems to have 
been very peaceable and happy ; excepting 
that, in 613, there were very grievous diſtur- 
bances and ſhameful hoſtilities between the 
Chriſtians about the choice of a new patriarch, 
inſtead of John, who died this year. The 
zeal and fury of the contending parties ran to 
{uch an exceſs, that neither their churches, nor 
times and places of the moſt ſolemn worſhip, 
were free from ſuch outrageous tumults as 
were a ſcandal and diſgrace to chriſtianity. 
In all which, the ſoltan, and his worthy fon 
Al Kamel, bore no other part than in ſuppreſſ- 
ing the moſt ſeditious and lawleſs, without in- 
terpoſing his authority any other way that 
might interfere with their freſh choice, which 
was protracted to an unuſual length on that 
account. The ſame year died A Malec the 
ſoltan of Ale po, where he had reigned thirty - 
one years, and was ſucceeded by his youngeſt 
ſon Al Aziz, whoſe mother was the daughter 
of Al Ael. 

The ſoltan A Ade] paid the common 
tribute to nature, in the ſeventy-fourth '*'** 
year of his age; having reigned twenty-three 
years in Damaſcus, and nineteen in Foypr, He 
had been very ſucceſsful in his conqueſts, as 
well as in ſuppreſſing the frequent revolts 
which happened in his dominions, and had 
lately added to them the kingdom of A. 
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Yaman, or Arabia Felix; which his grandſon 
Al Malek Al Maſud Yuſef, the ſon of Al Kamel, 
had reduced, and took the king of it, named 
Soliman Ebn Shahiſhah, priſoner, and ſent him 
in irons to A Kayro. | 
Al Adel was then preparing for another ex- 
pedition, when a new and formidable arma- 
da of the Franks appeared again on the coaft 
of Damiata, beſieged it both by land and ſea, 
and ſpread an univerſal terror through the 
kingdom; the news of which ſo affected the 
ood old king, who was then at Damaſcus, and 
by that time nearly worn out with fatigue 
and the infirmities of age, as well as the mor- 
tification to ſee his Egyptian dominions expoſed 
to the furious ravages of the Chriſtians, againſt 
whom he had been till then ſo ſucceſsful, that 
it threw him into a lingering diſtemper, which 
carried him off in leſs than three months. 
Ebn Shonah gives him the character of a wiſe, 
mild, and indefatigable prince: and Abu"! 
Faraj has given a liſt of ſixteen of his ſons, 
who ſurvived him, beſides daughters. He 
was ſucceeded by his worthy ſon A Kamel, 
whom he had fo oſten made choice of to go- 
vern Egypt in his abſence, 


IV. 4 Malec Al Kamert came 


A. D. 1218. 


Hejra 615. to the crown in an unhappy criſis ; 


for his brother A Moadbem came 
firſt to Damaſcus, ſeized on the royal treaſury, 
and obliged the Syrian chiefs to ſwear allegi- 
ance to him; while A Kame/s own treaſury 
im 
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in Egypt had been greatly exhauſted, to ſupply 
that of ria, where the bulk of his army, and 
ſcene of war, moſtly lay. Beſides, Hamiata 
was cloſely beſieged by the Franks, who made 
dreadful inroads into the country, and threat- 
ened Al Kayre with fire and ſword : inſomuch 
that the in'\zbitants ſeemed to place their chief 
refuge in ilivht, and were preparing to retire 
into Upper Egypt, with all their valuable effects. 
Within he had the Melchites to fear, who were 
numerous, and hated by the s, on ac- 
count of their friendſhip to the Franks, and 
their readineſs to take all opportunities of join - 
ing forces with them ; for which reaſon they 
were more oppreſſed with taxes, and other 
hardſhips, than the Jacobiles, who bore an 
equal hatred to the Franks and Mob ummedans. 
All theſe dreadful proſpects were aggravated 
by the reſentment and loud outcries of his N 


lem ſubjects againſt the Chriſtians ſettled among 


them, as the cauſe and promoters of thele fre- 
quent and cruel incurſions from Earmpe and 
Paleine. Theſe were the real difficulties 
which that prince labored under from the very 
beginning of his reign, and forced him up- 
on thoſe ſevere meaſures, which neither his 
courage nor ſagacity could make him avoid. 
The ſoltan was therefore obliged to 676 
iſſue out an edict againſt the Chriftians, f 
to compel them to aſſiſt in carrying on the 
war, either by entering into the ſervice among 
the Mo/iems, or by procuring an on | 
rom 
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from it by pecuniary fines. Theſe exaction: 
fell heavieſt on the Melchites, who were con- 
ſtrained to pledge their molt valuable church 
utenſils, to ſatisfy the large demands impoſed 
upon them: nor were their monaſteries ex- 
empt from paying ſuch large quotas as re- 
duced them to the loweſt degree of miſery. 
The Jacobites were alſo obliged to furniſh great 
fums of money; neither could that fave their 
ſtately cathedral of St. Mark, in the ſuburbs of 
Alexandria, denominated Kamſba, from being 
leveled to the ground; not ſo much out of diſ- 
like to them, as leſt its vicinity, height, and 
magnitude, ſhould induce the Franks to ſeize 
on it, and make uſe of it as a fortreſs, to bat- 
ter down and reduce that opulent city. The 
demolition of that magnificent ſtructure gave 
the utmoſt mortification and regret to all the 
Chriſtians, eſpecially the Facobites, who be- 
held with great grief the zeal and eagerneſs 
with which the Meſlems exccuted the ſoltan's 
orders, till the very laſt ſtone of it was remov- 
ed from the ground on which it ſtood, 
8 Al Veoadbem the ſoltan of Damaſcus 
FA * — 

was alarmed at the progreſs of the 
Franks, and commanded the walls of FJeraſa- 
lem to be demoliſhed, that they might not take 
por in that city, Nor was 4/ Kamel leſs ſol- 
icitous for the ſecurity of his ſubjects in Egypt, 
where he rebuilt and fortined the city ot 4! 
Manſurah, ſeated upon the Nile, on a ſpot 
where that river divided itſelf into twa pr.nci- 
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pal branches; one of which took its cour'e 
towards Damiata, and the other towards A. 
nun. This was done to cover all the neigh- 
boring country from the invaſion of the Frants 1 
while the perſecution of the Chrifiians an 
2 continued in Et, Where corn was fo 

ear, that great numbers ot them undertock 
the moſt ſervile offices ſor ſuſtenance, many 
deſtroyed them elves out of deſperation, and 
not a few of them turned Mohanmedars, The 
merchants were deptived of the corn and pro- 
viſions they had laid up for their on uic; and 
had their houſes thoroughly plundered by the 
ſoldiery : nor could a ſtop be put to theſe li- 
centious proceedings, before a peace was con- 
cluded between the Miſems and Franks ; which 
happened the next year. 

By this time, the Franks had carried 618 
on the ſiege of Uamiata with ſuch vi- |; 
gor, that it ſurrendered at diſcretion ; notwith- 
ſtanding all the ftrong fortifications which the 
khalif I Mztarvakke! had cauſed to be added 
to it, to render it an impregnable bulwark 
againſt the frequent incurſions of the Greats. 
In conſequence of the reduction of this im- 
8 place, the Erzyprians were every where 
o diſheartened, and the Franks fo woleva gd, 
that the total reduction of the kingdom was 
expected by both ſides ſoon to follow that of 
Damiate. The Franks had been equally ſac- 
ceſsful in Syria; ſo that the two ſalehs, or 
kings, of Damaſcus and Aleppo, began to fear 

their 
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their power more than ever; and to think, 
that if they were once maſters of the one, the 
other would not be able to make a long op- 
poſition. 

Under theſe diſtreſſes, the ſoltan 4/ Kamel 
took a journey to Damaſcus and Aleppo, where 
he formed an alliance with the Syrian princes 
for the recovery of Damata, and the expul- 
ſion of the Franks out of Ez ypt. They beſieg- 
ed Damiata with their united forces, and at 
laſt reduced the Franks to ſuch neceſfſit iy, that 
they were obliged to fign a treaty of peace, 
whe reby they agreed to reſtore Dewiata to Al 
Kamel; and all priſoners were to be releaſed 
on both ſides. The rab writers ſay, that the 
pope s nuncio, the king of Acca, the maſters 
of the Hleſtitalers and Templars, and other 
princes of the Frarks, attended at the ſignin 
of this treaty; in conſequence of which 4 
Kamel took poſſeſſion of Damiata again The 
ceſſion of this important place is attributed 
by ſome writers to tue diſſentions which a 
vailed among the commanders of the Chr: 
troops; v ho might have conquered Bows. 
with inconſiderable loſs, if they had acted 
with unanimity and vigor at this time. 

Al Moaabem died at Damaſcus, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon 2 Najr. Al 
Kamel repaired the fortifications of emiata, 
Al Kayro, aud other places of his dominions. 
He moderated the conteſts among the CH 
Hans, who were at great variance about the 
election 
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election of David to the patriarchate, which 
had been vacant ten years. He made ſome 
conſiderable conqueſts in Syria and Paleſtine, 
which drained Egyyt of its troops, and en- 
couraged the Franks to make a new 
invaſion upon his dominions : but he 
prevented this, by entering into a treaty 
with them, whereby he yielded to them 7e- 
ruſalem, and other places in Syria and Pale/- 
tine; on condition that the Maſens ſhould 
have the toleration of their religion, and 
free exerciſe of their trade. 

It is not to be wondered at, if the ſoltan, 
beſet and tired with the continual ſolicita- 
tions of the Melchites and Facobztes, ſhould 
prefer the purſuit of his military conqueſts, 
at a ſufficient diſtance from them, to the 
fruitleſs efforts of pacifying their diſputes 
and animoſities by his preſence and interpo- 
ſition. 

He reduced Damaſcus ; and took A. 
med in Meſopetamia: after which, he 
returned to Zg yt, where he permit- 6 
ted both the Chriftians and Jews to 
ride upon horſes and mules; to adorn, re- 
pair, and even build as many churches and 
ſynagogues as they pleaſed; to have all 
their diſputes determined in a judicial way 
by magittrates profeſſing the ſame faith; as 
alſo to enjoy the free2 xerciſe of their reſpec- 
tive religions, and a. the other privileges 
they could defire, in their utmolt extent, 
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Al Kamel took A Roha, or Edeſe, 
from the Rumeans; and ſent the Ru- 
33* mean troops in chains upon camels 
into Exy9t, The next your Davio Ein Lak- 
lat was elected patriach of the Jacobites at 
Alexandria, to which dignity he had been aſ- 
iring ear twenty years, and obtained it at 
fal by bribery. In conformity to a cuſtom 


632. 
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which then prevailed, when a monk was in- 
veſted with the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity, be aſſumed the name of Cyr:/; and left 
an infamous character behind him after his 
deceaſe, which happened in 640, according 
to A! Mari. | | 
6 Al Aziz the ſaheb of Aleppo died, 
% and was ſucceeded by his ſon 4! Mae, 
the laſt prince of the houſe of A Aub who 
reigned in that city; being killed by Helagu 
the Tartar in 658, two years after the taking 
of Baghdad by the Tartars And the next 
6: year Al Malec Al {href departed this 
535. life at Damoſeus, where he had reign- 
ed eight years. He left his kingdom to 
his brother 41 Maler Al Saleh Iſmacl: but the 
news of his death no ſooner arrived in Fg yp, 
than his brother A Kamel marched with a 
powerful army to Damaſcus, and obliged the 
new faheb to ſurrender it to him; after 
which, he made his public entry into that 
capital, and in lieu thereof gave 4! Saleh I 
mael the diſtricts of Baalbec and Boſro. 
1 While 
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While A Kamel was purſuing his conqueſt 
of Syria, and forming great defigns againſt 
the Franks, Tartars, and Sehuts, who ſur- 
rounded his dominions on all fides, he died 
ſuddenly at Dam ſcus, after he had lived 
ſeventy years, and reigned twenty, in Syria 
and Egypt. He left the reputation of a wiſe 
and learned prince; from whom Egypt re- 
ceived many benefits and advantages, whilſt 
he ſat upon the throne. He was a perſon of 
conſummate gravity and prudence, a lover 
of learned men, and extremely well ſkilled 
in the art of government; therefore, it is 
no wonder that his councils were generally 
crowned with ſucceſs. He founded a col- 
lege for the ftudy of the liberal ſciences, 
which from him was denominated Kameliya. 
The famous Sharif Al Edrifi dedicated his 
book upon the pyramids of Ezyp? to this 
prince, whoſe death was regretted by all his 
ſubjects, and particularly by all the learn- 
ed men in his dominions, ; 

It has been remarked, that as Moæauiyab, 
the firſt khalif of the houſe of Ommiyah, 
preſided twenty years over the people of 
Damaſcus, in quality of governor, and reign- 
ed there twenty years more with the dig- 
nity and authority of khalift: ſo the ſoltan 
Al Kamel governed that metropolis twenty 
years in a ſtate of dependency on other prin- 
ces, and the ſame number of ycars after- 

Vol. V. 1 'wards 
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wards as abſolute ſoveriegn of the provinces ® 


appertaining to it. 
An V. A Malek Al A PEL Abu Be- 
{ja * her ſucceeded his father A Kamel 
Hejra 635. inthe kingdom of Egypt ; though 
in prejudice of his elder brother Nojmodain, 
who ſucceeded to the throne of Syria. Al 
Agel had been many years viceroy of Egypt, 
where, by his addreſs, and many public 
ſpirited acts, he ſo far gained the affections 
of the emirs, that they made no difficulty 
to eleQ him their ſoltan, and pay him the 
oaths of allegiance: but he was ſoon expelled 
by Nojmedadin, and murdered by his own 
attendants. 
VI. 4! Saleh Norimo'Dpin 
A. P. 1235. Ayub was no ſooner ſettled on the 
thts 036. throne, but reflecting upon the 
fickleneſs of the Egyptian grandees, he ſet 
himſelf about the choice of ſuch miniſters 
on whom he might rely. He made an ad- 
vantageous peace with the Pranks; yet kept 
his chriſtian ſubje&s under great reſtraint. 
The better to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 
Egyptian dominions, he not only followed 
the maxims of his predeceſfors in keeping 
up a numerous body ofs, or Circa{/ian 
ſaves; but moſt injudiciouſly increaſed them 
to ſuch an exorbitant number, and raiſed 
them to ſuch a height of power, that they 
ſoon overturned the whole Zg yp7ian conititu. 
tion, ſeized the government, enlarged thei: 
conqueſts, 
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conqueſts, and raiſed that kingdom to a 
reater degree of wealth and ſplendor, than 
1t ever had enjoyed ſince the reigns of the 
Ptolomaes. | 
Salaha*ddin aboliſhed the ſchiſmatical kha- 
lifat of Egypt, and obliged that nation to 
acknowlege that of the abaſſides of Baghdad. 
Therefore, to ſuppreſs the faction of the 
former, which was ſtill very powerful, he 
was the firſt who undertook to form a ſtron 
body of militia from the braveſt of this new 
upſtart race of ſlaves, brought there in my- 
riads from the Tu:4i/þ dominions by the 
plundering abs; and to have them care- 
fully trained up in all the branches of mar- 
tial diſcipline. His ſucceſſors followed his 
example; and by the ſole aid of that militia 
maintained themſelves on the taroac agaiz ft 
all the oppoſition of the Fatemites. But M- 
mo*ddin, not ſatished with ſuch a ſecur y, 
was the firſt who ventured to augment their 
numbers to an exceſſive height, and to in- 
troduce a corps of them into the portico 
of his palace at A Kayro, whom he appoint- 
ed for his body- guard, and to diſperſe a 
much larger number of them through other 
cities and fortreſſes of Egyyt; by whom he 
was informed of every thing that was done 
in that kingdom, and his ſubjects kept un- 
der a kind of tyrannic ſlavery. By theſe 
means, the Mamluks ſoon became ſo power- 


ful and inſolent, as to occaſion one of the 
E 2 greateſt 
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greateſt revolutions which ever happened 
among the Egyptians; and thereby put a 
final cloſe to the Ayubite dynaſty. 

While the ſoltan was Akiag theſe 
1mprudent precautions for the ſecuri- 
ty of his Egyptian dominions, he was ſo im- 
patient to recover Damaſcus, that he hired a 
large body of Khowarazmians from the other 
fide of the Euphrates to invade Syria, where 
they committed the moſt horrid carnages 
and barbarities; putting all to fre and 
ſword ; ſparing 1 age, ſex, nor con- 
dition; burning and plundering all the 
towns, and even churches wherever they 
came. This obliged Nemo ddin to fend 
them expreſs orders not to approach nearer 
to his Egyptian territories: but, in the mean 
time, the Sahebs of Damaſcus and Hems form- 
ed a deſign to invade he, and engaged 
the Franks to aſſiſt them with all their forces 
in this enterprize. Nome ddin advanced in- 
to Syria, and obtained a complete victory 
baz. Wer them; after which, Demaſcus 

and all Sia ſubmitted to the con- 
quèror. | 
bar. The Franks were reinforced by a 
powerful army, under the command 
of Lewis IX. of France, who took Damiata ; 
Wich obliged Name dd to withdraw his 
ctorious forces out of Syria to defend Eg ppt : 
th he was ſeized in his march thither with 
2 tumor in his thigh, which turned into a 
mortification, 
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mortification, and put a ſpeedy end to his 
life, in the 4oth year of his age, and gth 
of his reign. He is ſaid to have been inno- 
cent and inoffenſive in his diſcourſe; inca- 
pable of thinking intenſely; and of ſo ma- 
jeſtic a deportment, that none of his ſubjects 
durſt ſpeak to him but by way of anſwer. 
This ſoltan founded the city of Salhiyah, 
for the conveniency of bunting; and alſo 
built M Kabſh, between Mir and A Kayro. 
He formed his army of Mamluks, or Turkiſh 
ſlaves ; which was exceeding bad policy, as 
he was himſelf a Curd by deſcent, and prov- 
ed fatal to his family. His favorite concu- 
bine was Shar A Dor, a Turkiſh lady of un- 
common ſagacity, who ſurpaſſed all the reſt 
of her own ſex in beauty, and all thoſe of 
the other in firmneſs of mind and reſolution. 
She concealed the ſoltan's death for ſome 
time; and, by the advice of A! Emir Azz0 - 
ddin Al Turkomani, the chief of the Turki/þ or 
Turkman Mamluks, convened all the principal 
emirs and officers of ſtate, on whom ſhe 
prevailed to take the oath of allegiance to 4/ 
Moadhdhem the late ſoltan's ſon. 
VII. 4! Malec Al Moann- 
DHEM Turan Shah, being thus 
ſettled upon the throne, made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions to expel the Franks 
out of Ezypt; which were attended with the 


delired tucceſs, the following year. 
E 3 The 


A. D. 1249, 
Hejra 647. 
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The French monarch imprudently 
paſſed the 4/mun, a branch of the 
Nite, running between 4] Manſurah and Da- 
miata; upon which the ſoltan's troops fell 
upon the Hand with ſuch bravery, that they 

ave them a total defeat, flew great num- 
= of them upon the ſpot, and made a 
much greater number of them priſoners, a- 
mong whom was king Lewis, who had ſe- 
cured no place of retreat, and was obliged 
to 1 "aaa? x himſelf to the ſuperior force of 
the enemy. 

How the clated ſoltan treated his royal 
captive, as well as the particulars of this in- 
tereſting action and victory, are variouſ] 
recorded by the Chri#iaz and Moſlem hiſto- 
rians: but they all agree to his being taken 
pri.oner, and forced to redeem himſelf by an 
exorbitant ranſome. The Mamluls ſuſpected 
that te young ſoltan would engage the 
Chri/ioy powers to ſuppreſs their overgrown 
authority; upon which a general alarm 
ſpread jitielf over the whole body of them at 
A} Kayro;z and. as obRinate an inſurrection 
was made again their prince, as if he had al- 
ready been guilty cf ſome deſperate attempt 
towards their total deſtruction. When he 
appeared to quell them, he received a 
dangerous wound from Roan didin Abul-fatah, 
who was afterwards railed to the throne. 
This unexpected indignity made the ſoltan 
fly for refige to an adjacent wooden tower, 
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on the border of the Mie; where the Mam- 
lubs purſued him with renewed fury, and ſet 
fire to the tower, which was ſoon in a blaze 
on every fide, and obliged him to throw 
himſelf from thence into the river, where 
they diſcharged a ſhower of arrows at him, 
and he miſerably periſhed. 

Thus died the laſt ſoltan of the Ayubite dy- 
naſty, through the jealouſy and inſolence of 
the Mammſuls, who had been the chief ſup- 
porters of it, during ſeveral glorious reigns 
againſt the Fatemite faction; and had been 
on that account ſo highly eſteemed and fa- 
vored by all the ſoltans of it, from Salaha?- 
alin, the firſt founder of that militia, to the 
reign of this untortunate prince. 

Soon after this ſad cataſtrophe the Mamluk 
emirs aſſembled and inveſted the abovemen- 
tioned SHRAIR AL Dor with the ſupreme 
authority; cauſing her to be proclaimed, 
crowned, and prayed for, as {-ltanefs of 
Egypt; with the additional title of OMmm Kha- 
ted, Or queen-mother, as ſhe had a ſon by the 
ſoltan Nojmddin, named Khaled, who died 
in his infancy. But ſhe was ſoon depoſed 
by thoſe very emirs who' had placed her on 
the throne. 

They choſe in her ſtead one of their prin- 
cipal emirs named AI Motzz Azzo*ddin Ay- 
bek Al Turkoman, whoſe reign alſo proved 
very ſhort; for the emirs depoſed him, and 
conferred the ſovereignty of Egypt once a- 

gain 
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gain upon the Ayubire race. The perſon they 
made choice of was Al Malek A As HRAF Mu- 
8A, one of the deſcendants of the late famed 
ſoltan A! Kamel, a child but fix years of age. 
His election was confirmed by Mofaſem the 
khalif of Baghdad, who appointed Azz i 
Aybek his governor, or guardian of the realm. 
Azzo*ddin ratified the treaty which had been 
ſet on foot between Tyran-Shah and the 
Franks; who, in conſequence thereof, de- 
Iivered up. Damiata to the young ſoltan ; 
and the French monarch ſet ſail for has own 
dominions. 
6 We meet with nothing after worth 
52. ü f 
notice, either concerning his govern- 
ment, or his young pupil's reign, till the 
year of the hejra 652; when a new revolu- 
tion happened, which put a final period to 
the Ayubite dynaſty, a totally depnved all 
the princes of that family from having any 
farther power or intereſt in Egypt. This 
remarkable event was brought on by the 
late Mamluk depoſed ſoltan Al Moez Axz- 
z0*ddin, who married A! Shajr Al Dor, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance, and his own intereſt with 
the Mamlut emirs, he became powerful 
enough to get the young A Malek depoſed 
from the s and himſelf to be rein- 
ſtated into that dignity; by which he be- 
came the ſounder of a new dynaſty of Mam- 
{uk ſoltans, who became famous for their 
power, conqueſts, and opulence, 
| Account 
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Account of the Splendid Court at AL 
K AY R O. 


The Fatemite and Ayubian princes, as we 
have before obſerved,“ lived in great pomp 
and magnificence, Nothing could be more 
grand or ſumptuous than their palaces, di- 
van, ſeraglios, moſques, and other public 
edifices: nothing more ſuperb, ſplendid, 
and numerous, than the retinue and atten- 
dants of their miniſters: nothing more rich 
and brilliant than their dreſſes and appear- 
ance, and the furniture of their apartments 
in the city, or their tents and other equi- 
Pages in the field, | 

Their cuſtom was not to return to their 
capital without being met in a ſpacious 
plain, at ſome ſmall diſtance from it, by all 
the grandees and officers of the kingdom, in 
the moſt ſplendid dreſſes and equipages: and 
theſe were attended with a numerous retinue 
of their relations, domeſtics, dependants, 
and crowds of other wealthy ſubjects, who 
came to be ſpectators of the noble cavalcade, 
and to add to the number and grandeur of 
it. They all took care to have the richeſt 
pavilions and tents ready, decorated in the 
r manner, for the reception of the 

cthalif or ſoltan, as well as tor themſelves 
and 
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and retinue ; and, after his arrival, com- 
monly ſpent three whole days at this bril- 
liant encampment, with all manner of rejoi- 
cings, feaſtings, muſic, and fire-works, be- 
fore he made his entrance into his metropolis. 
Nothing can be imagined more grand than 
the march and entry of this proceſſion into 
the city, through roads covered with rich 
carpets and other fine cloths, ſtrewed over 
with flowers and other odoriferous plants 
and gums, and lined on each fide with 
crowds of his congratulating ſubjects. The 
ſtreets through which he paſſed were cover- 
ed with the ſame rich carpets, and hung on 
both ſides with the fineſt tapeſtry, The 
khalif appeared mounted on a noble horſe, 
whoſe harneſs and accoutrements were en- 
riched with jewels, pearls, and curious em- 
broidery ; himſelf arrayed with the utmoſt 
grandeur, and his turban ſparkling on the 
left fide with precious ſtones of the greateſt 
beauty and value: but he was preceded by 
his guards and houſhold officers, ſuperbly 
mounted and dreſſed, and attended on each 
fide by 100 pages on foot, all richly at- 
tired. The ſovereign firſt alighted at the 


principal moſque, where he and his nume 


rous attendants went to offer up their pray- 
ers and thanks for his ſafe return. From 
thence he was attended, with the ſame pomp 
and ceremony, to another ſumptuous 
moſque, where the bodies of his anceſtors 
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were interred : which was a proper warning 
to abridge his vanity, by ſhewing him the 
proofs of mortality. He was conduQted 
from thence to his palace, and filled it, and 
the whole city, with joy and feſtivity. We 
may ſee from this ſcantling of their outward 
grandeur, that they were not like the Per- 
ſian and other eaſtern monarchs, who affect- 
ed to be inviſible to their ſubjects; but were 
rather delighted with ſhewing themſelves in 
all their royal magnificence, on every ſeaſon- 
able opportunity. 

The ſame ſplendor and pomp run through 
all the edifices and apartments of the caſtle, 
as well as their furniture, officers, and at- 
tendants: but more eſpecially the dowan, 
or divan, where the grand council ſat ; the 
halls of juſtice, where they often preſided, 
and thoſe in which they received ambaſſa- 
dors, were all built in an auguſt taſte. They 
were ſpacious and lofty, divided ſomewhat 
like our cathedrals, into three or four ailes, 
adorned with ſtately cupolas, and ſupported 
by pillows of the richeſt marble, decorated 
with the moſt beautiful workmanſhip. 

At the farther end of the middle ale, 
facing the grand entrance into the hall, was 
the khalif's ſeat, embelliſhed with very 
coſtly materials, and curious work. On 
each ide ſtood his prime miniſters, accord- 
ing to their rank and dignity, in the moſt 
decent and humble poſture, folding their 

arms 
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arms acroſs their breaſts: but when they 
held a council, or court of juſtice, they were 
allowed to fit on cuſhions. 

The like order was obſerved by their no-" 
bles and officers who were ſeated in the 
other ailes; all of whom compoſed a nu- 
merous and brilliant aſſembly of ſeveral! 
hundreds of grandees of the kingdoms, be- 
ſides a much greater number of other civil 
and military officers, 

The ſame ſolemn order was obſerved in 
the grand hall of juſtice, where the khalif 
often aſſiſted; and next to him ſat the lord 
chief juſtice. The litigating ſubjects were 
admitted into the middle aile, near the bot- 
tom of which was ranged a baluſtrade, to 
keep them from going farther. Here the 
petitioners preſented their requeſts, and 
received judgment; from which there was 
no appeal. 

The opulence of theſe princes was no leſs 
conſpicuous in their tables, where ſeveral 
thouſands of different ranks and qualities 
were daily entertained, with variety and 
profuſion, more than luxury and extrava- 

ance; from whom the relics were after- 
wards diſtributed among a great number of 
poor families. They were no leſs liberal 
and extenſive in their other charities, par- 
ticularly in founding and endowing of 
moſques, monaſteries, and hoſpitals: but 
this kind of religious liberality was one of 
the 
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the principal virtues in which all the Mex 
hammedan princes ſtrove to excel. 

The firſt princes of the Saracens did great 
injury to learning; but in proceſs of time 
ſome of the khaliſs were ſo inflamed with 
the love of letters, that one might ſay the 
Muſes had fixed their ſeat in Malia. The 
moſt celebrated of the Araiian authors were 
Aroicenma and Awverroes, who tranſlated the 
works of Ariſtotlæ into Arabic, when they 
Were utterly un vn known in Europe. b 

Upon the whole, we ſhould obſerve, that 
Eg ypt was for many years governed by its 
own kings, until it was conquered by the 
Per/iars, under Cambyſes; and it remained 
in their hands until the time of Alrxander, 
when it became ſubje& to the Greeks, His 
general Ptolemy was made king of Ep ypt, 
and it remained under his deſcendants till it 
became a Raman province. After the divi- 
fon of the empire, Egypt fell to the lot of 
the eaſtern emperors; from whom it was 
taken, foon after the eſtabliſhment of the 
Mahemetan religion, by the Saracens, or Ara- 
Fans; and was governed by different fami- 
lies, tilt the Mamaluke government, or the 
government of /e, took place; for that 
15 the meaning of this word: under which 
conſtitution, a ſiave was always to be ad- 
vanced to the throne; and no ſon could ſue- 
ceed to his father. But this government 

VOL. V. 3 was 
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was ſuppreſſed by the Ottoman family, under 
ſaltan Selim, in which it remains to this 
day.. 


Of the Tuxks, and MAMAL UK ES. 


It is highly probable, that both 

| the preſent Turks and Tartars are 
deſcended from the Scythians of Ariſtæas Pro- 
conneſius, and the Scythian Nomades of Herovo- 
tus; therefore, they cannot be conſidered as 
one of the earlieſt nations of antiquity. 
Their primitive ſeat was upon the caſtern 
bank of the Araxes, or Yolga: but they 
ſcarce made any figure before the reign 
of Cyaxares king of the Medes, or the time 
of Ogus Khan, about 637 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, when they drove the 
Cimmerians from their territories bordering 
upon the Palus Mzotis into the Upper Aſia. 
They pretend to be deſcended from T'ukx, 
the eldeſt ſon of Jafbet and the Twurkifh wri- 
ter Saadi, in great repute among his coun + 
trymen, hkewiſe deduces the Or/9:2ar vr 
Othman family, and conſequently the nation 
to which it belongs, from the houſe of Ja- 
pbet. From Turk, the country in which he 
fixed himſelf was called Tarkefar:, and his 
ſubjects Turks. Sharif al Edriſt, commonly 
called the Nubian geographer, „ho wrote 
about the year of Chriſt 1170, intimates 
| that 
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that all the country at preſent going under 
the denomination of eaſtern and weſtern 
Tartary, was peopled by different cantons of 
Turks. Taunak . his father Turk ; 
and Alanza Khan, the fourth king of the Turks, 
having two twin-ſons, 7 artar and Mogul, di- 
vided his dominions between them, from 
whom the Tartars and Moguls derive their 
name 'Theſe two branches of Turks, being 
thus rendered independent of each other, 
formed two great empires, which floriſhed 
for many generations. 

The Turks quitted their ancient habita- 
tions in the neighborhood of mount Cau- 
caſus about the year 844, paſſed the Caſpian 
ſreights, and ſettled in Armenia Major, and 
that tract of A/fa, now known by the name 
of Georgia and Turcomaniaz where they con- 
tinued an unknown and deſpicable people, 
till the wars of the Saracens among them- 
ſelves gave them an opportunity of aggran- 
dizing their nation. Tatgrolipix was their 
chief leader in 1030, when he made himſelf 
maſter of Perſia, and was proclaimed ſultan 
of that country ; after which he reduced Ba- 
bylon, and profeſſed himſelf a Mahemetan. 
'The Turks and Saracens then became united, 
ſo as to become one people; and, in courſe 
of time, this united empire was divided into 
ſeveral dynaſties, or khalifats.* 

F.3 Among 
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Among theſe Kkhalifs there was a very 
noted one called Ottoman, who ſubdued the 
potentates that bordered upon him, and laid 
the foundation of that vaſt empire of the 
Turks, which to this day floriſhes under the 
name of the Ottomam Ferre. In 1298, he 
took Priſia, à city of B:rhynia, and fixed his 
ſeat there. Orchan reduced Mica. Amu- 
rath I. paſied into Eur He, took Adrianople i in 
1360, and fixed his ſeat there. This prince 
is believed to have been the firſt founder of 
that military ſchool, which conſiſted of Chri/= 
tian captives, whom he took care to have 
inftructed in the military art and diſcipline. 
Theſe were called Farizaries, or Newices, 
and they now conſtitute the ſti ength of the 
Turkiſh infantry. In this inftitution he fol- 
lowed the ſultans of Ezypt, who of the ſame 
ſort of Chri#iax captives formed their Ma- 
malukes. BajazetT. was conquered by T imur- 
bec, or Timur the prince, vulgarly called Ta- 
merlane. Maheomer I. con uered Dacia in 
1440. Amurath II. in 1447, invaded Hun- 
gary. Under theſe princes, the Ortoman 
power increaſed to ſuch a degree, that al- 
molt all the provinces ot the eaſtern empire 
became ſuhject to the T; 1o that nothing 
was left to the Poman e mperors but the im- 
perial city of Conſtantinetle. Mahomet II. 
overthrew two Cbriſtiun empires: he took 
Conftantineple in 1453; and reduced the em- 
pire of T77e%;/onde in 1400. Thus the Reman 
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monarchy was entirely extinguiſhed; and 
from its aſhes aroſe the new 7r4i/þ empire, 
which now floriſhes. Bajaxet II. in 1481, 
ſubdued Caramania. And Selim, who died 
in 1520, routed the Mammelucs, and added 
all Egypt to his dominions.® 
Theſe were Circaſſian 

flaves, bought of the Tar- 
tars near the Euxine ſea, to ſupply the want 
of valor among the effeminate Egyptian. 
A choice band of men was ele&ed out of 
them for the ſoltan's guard: but they mur- 
dered their prince, and elected a ſoltan of 
their own, tyrannizing over the natural in- 
habitants, and ſtill maintaining their power, 
by the yearly purchaſe of Circaſſian children, 
brought to Alexandria by rovers and merchants, 
They inſtructed theſe children in the Maha- 
metan law, and exerciſe of arms; the fon 
not ſucceeding the father, neither in empire 
nor military profeſſion ; no nor ſo much as 
in the name of a Mamaluke, Dreadful in 
power, and abounding in riches, they held 
that government for 270 years; when they 
were at length over-throwa by the Turks, 
and after many doubtful and mortal con- 
flicts utterly extinguiſhed.f We have but 
very dark and imperfect accounts of the Ma- 
maluke reigns; and therefore ſhall paſs them 
over 1n a conciſe manner, 


The MaMaAaLuxtEs, 
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The fifth dyna the Egyptian kings ; or 
1 575 3 8 2 folt- 
tans of Egypt. 

A. b. 15% I. 41 Malek Al MogZZ Axzo 
Hejra 655. adin Aybek Al Turkemani Al Jaſ- 
henkir was the firſt Mamluc ſoltan 
of Egypt but he was cut off by the vile in- 
trigues of his wife Shajr A! Dor, who cauſed 
him to be murdered, that ſhe might rule 
the more abſolutely by herſelf. However, 
ſhe did not long enjoy the fruits of her 
wickedneſs; for ſhe was ſoon after killed 
by the principal Mamlac Emirs, who threw 
her body to tne dogs. 

1 II. 4! Make AI Manxsus 
5 1259 Nuro'ddin Ali was proclaimed 

ſoltan on the death of V Mroezz: but was 

foon depoſed ; about which time the Tartars 
aboliſhed the khalifat. 

3 III. BAN DOC ADñ ER took Syria and 

Palzſtine from the Turks; and Antioch 
from the Chriſtians. 

IV. Marke Saks reſtored the power of 
the Mamalukes in Syria and Paleſtine, where 
it had been much weakened by Edward the 
ſon of king Hemy III. of England, and Henry 
duke of Mecklenburg. 

V. ALPpHrr1x recovered from the 
Chriſtians, the ſtrong cities of Tripol:, 
Berytus, Tyre, and Sidon; all which he de- 

ſtroyed, 


1239, 
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ſtroyed, that they might be of no farther ſer- 
vice to his enemies. \ 

VI. Ax Ar Hus expelled the Chri/- 
tians out of Syria, an took Prolemats, 
which was the laſt town they held there. 

VII. Martc-Nesar recovered Syria from 
the Tartars, and deſtroyed Feru/alem. 

VIII. Mare Apel is ſuppoſed to have 
been ſoltan of Egypt, when it was conquer- 
ed by Timur Bec. His ſucceſſors are un- 
certain, till we come to, 

IX. MaLEC-NASs ER, who 

ſubdued the iſland of Cyprus. Re 2% 423 
X. CaTaBtrus reformed the 
ſtate of Egypt. 

XI. Manomer, the ſon of Cath- 1005 
$epus, was depoſed by the Mamalukes, 2 
for fear he ſhould make the kingdom here: 
ditary, and overturn their conſtitution. 

XII. CAursoNx CHIARSESIUS, 10 
who was ſoon depoſed. 8 

XIII. Sa N BALLAT, who was alſo de- 
poſed. 

XIV. ToxomBeriuvs, who had 
the ſame fate as the two former. 

XV. Cameson II. firnamed Ga u- 
& Us, reformed the diſordered ſtate 
of Egypt, and governed it 16 years with 
great proſperity : but when he allied with 
Hal the Perſian ſophy, againſt Selim the 
Jank, he drew his kingdom into a war, in 
hich he was defeated, and ſlain. 


XVI. To- 
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1465. 
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1117 XVI. ToxougzEIUs II. ſucceed- 
5'/* ed Gaurus both in his kingdom and 
misfortunes; for he was vanquiſhed in the 
firſt year of his reign, by the Filean SELIM 
who, on his conqueſt of this rich kingdom, 
was uſed to ſay, ** he had got a farm to 
feed his gemoglans, or young ſoldiers.” 
Thus Fg ypt . a province of the Tal- 
17 empire, as it ſtill continues to this day ;* 
eing now governed by a baſſa, who hath 
his reſidence in Cayro, and commands as an 
abſolute ſovereign ; under whom are fixteen 
ſanziacs, and an hundred thouſand ſpacheis. i 


h Heylin, p. 931. i Sandyt, p. 84. 
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Book IV. CAP. V. 


The Movern STATE of EO yer, 
under the TURKS: 


5 # The form of GOVERNMENT. II. Prix- 
CIPAL PLaces. III. NATURAL His- 
TORY. IV. TRADE and COMMERCE. 
V. ARTS and SCIENCES. 


I. Its form of GOVERNMENT. 


O ſooner was this kingdom freed 
| from the long and ſevere tyranny of 
the Mamaluks, than it was made to feel the 
weight of a ſtill ſeverer yoke under their 
Olioman conquerors, and their more rapa- 
cious baſhaws, or governor< under them. 
The conqueſt of Eg ypt, in one ſingle cam- 
paign, by Selim I. emperor of the Turks, 
about the year 1517, made him entirely maſ- 
ter of this kingdom ; but did not give him 
an entire ſecurity of the obedience of its in- 
habitants. The Upper Egypt: particularly, 
that had not felt the force of the conqueror's 
arm, and that was governed by ſeveral Arab 
princes, 
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princes, had acknowledged him for maſter 
only with the view of avoiding the deſola- 
tion of the country. 'The conqueror was 
not ignorant of this ; and he Janes right- 
ly, that thoſe, whom his preſence kept un- 
4 the yoke, would ſoon eſcape from it, 
when he was withdrawn, unleſs he provided 


againſt it, by eſtabliſhing there a form of 


government capable of ſecuring to him the 
oſſeſſion of the country, and of defending 
it in caſe of need.* 
Selim was naturally induced to ſettle the 
overnment of Egypt, and its militia, on the 
* footing as it had been in Try by his 
predeceſſors ; and accordingly fixed it upon a 
certain number of men, who were to be raiſ- 
ed moſtly out of that country, and only in- 
termixed with ſome others drawn out of 
different provinces of his empire, together 


with ſome of his Turks who had lived ſome ' 


time in Rt, and were beſt acquainted with 
it. He reduced theſe into ſeven bodies, or 
ports, and allotted to each their reſpective 
offices and poſts. He thought :t unneceſſa- 
ry, or inconvenient, to 1:.atain a naval 
force in this country; nor have any of his 
lucceſſors 


k Norden's Travels in Egypt and Nubia, S vo. edit. 
1757. vol. I, p. go. This learned and ingenious gen- 
tleman was ſent into Egypt by the king of Denmark, in 
1737, for the advancement of learning and know- 
ledge,” Dr. Templeman's dedication to the king of his 
tranſlation of Noerden's travels, 
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ſucceſſors departed from that principle; yet 
they have been able to keep this large pro- 
vince in ſubjection, by the ſole help of their 
militia, diſperſed through the ſeveral parts 
of it, and in their reſpective caſtles or gar. 
riſons. | 
Hiſtorians give us an account, that ſoltan 
Selim utterly deſtroyed the Mamaluks, He 
might leave them the ſame form of govern- 
ment they had before; but probably it was 
only the ſhadow of a government. As he 
ſeems to have introduced the government 
of provinces, as in other parts of his do- 
minions; ſo it is likely that he made beys 
of his own creatures, and that caſhifs were 
ſent into all parts that were attached to him, 
and had no intereſt in the country. It is 
poffible theſe beys might come in length of 
time to be ſucceeded by their ſlaves they 
had advanced to offices; and ſo the beys 
might all become ſlaves. Thus it might 
approach nearer to the Mamalut government 
though the beys at firſt ſeem not to have had 
any great power. 
Ever 


1 Pococke's Deſcription of the caſt, fol, edit. 1743. vol. 
I. p. 164. This right reverend and curious writer, who 
is now biſhop of ry in Ire aud, was making his learns 
ed obſervations in Egypt at the {ame time that Mr, Nor- 
den was there: but untortunately for themſelves, and the 
learned world in general, they had not the pleaſure of 
'nccting with each other. 
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Ever ſince the foundation of the Ozromary 
monarchy, they have held it as a general 
maxim at the porte, that in matters of go- 


vernment it was not neceſlary to adhere to 


rules of equity ; and that it was much bet- 
ter to exerciſe the moſt ſevere cruelties, 
than to ſuffer the leaſt attack on the ſove- 
reign power. Selim was of a character to 
follow ſtrictly this barbarous maxim of his 
anceſtors : but as Eg ypt was not ſuſhctently 
ſubdued, and as he was called elſwhere with 
his army, he judged it was proper to eſtab- 
liſh a form of government, of ſuch a nature 
as to be able, in time, to reduce that king- 


dom to the point he wanted, by means of 


the few Turks that he ſhould leave in thc 
The Baſha, country. For this purpoſe, hc 

created a paſha, or baſha, to 
whom he committed the whole government 
of Egypt. The power of this officer waz 
deſpotic, and he was to give an account ©! 
his conduct to the ſoltan alone; according 
to whoſe pleaſure he was to be changed, 
either annually, or every two years, T'wen- 
ty-four beys were eſtabliſhed at the ſame 
time, whoſe office conſiſted in governing 
the provinces, where they acted as deſpo- 
tically as the baſhaw, throughout the Whole 
kingdom. They were nominated by the 
baſha, who had a right to recall them, +4 
he himſelf might be by the Oran pong. 
One of them was obliged to accompany tc 
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Carats, or tax of the kingdom, *that is 
ſent every year to Conſtantinople : another was 
bound to conduct the caravan to Mecca : 
and thoſe that were unemployed, were to 
aſſiſt, once a week, at the Diwan, or coun- 
cil of the baſha; in order to know there the 
commands of the ſoltan; and to agree with 
the baſha, upon the moſt eaſy and expedi- 
tious means for putting thoſe commands in 
execution. In caſe that Fg t ſent its quota, 
or other troops, to the ſoltan, fome beys 
were to command them; and the poſt of 
grand chancellor could be filled only by one 
of them. The title of h, or beg, remained 
to them for life: but the difterent truſts 
that were committed to them, were onl 
for a time, and according to the good plea- 
ſure of the baſha. It might ſeem from this 
account, that in Fg yp, the ſovereign power 
is lodged in the hands of the baſhaw; and 
that all other poſts of honor are ſhared a- 
mong the different beys: but when it is 
conſidered, that they are in commiſſion only 
for one or two years, and that they have not 
the troops at their diſpoſal, that idea muſt 
be greatly leſſened.” | 

In a hiſt of baſhas, we find every thing 
went on very quietly till the year 1602, 
when a baſha was maſſacred; and 28 years 
after, the military bodies depoſed a baſha; 

N G which 


m Norden, p. 92. 
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which was the only inſtance of the kind, 
from the time of ſultan Selim to the year 
1673 : though it is ſaid of late years, they 
have often 1 * obliged by the ſoldiery to 
deſcend from the caſtle; and we are told, 
that by the capitulations with ſultan Selim, 
they have a power to remove the baſha." 
Egypt is the richeſt government the ſul- 
tans have in their gift; and they uſually be- 
ſtow it on their greateſt favorites, or on 
thoſe who can bid moit money for it; who 
enter into it with no other view than to en- 
rich themſelves at the expence of the ſub- 
jects, and never want means nor pietences 
for. turuing every thing to their advantage, 
Nor can it turn out otherwiſe, conſidering 
that, let the poſt have been obtained by fa- 
vor or bribery, it ſeldom cofts them leſs 
than between 400,000 and 500,000 crowns 
before they can reach Grand Kayro, the uſual 
place of their reſidence. The baſha is oblig- 
ed to tranſmit the annual ſum of 600,005 
crowns to Cer/l/antineple ; which is called 
Hafnah, and muſt be paid in ready ſpecie. 
He muſt alſo furniſh the ſeraglio with a cer- 
tain quantity of provifions; ſuch as ſugar, 
coffee, ſherbet, rice, corn, and other commo- 
ties, which are computed to amount to near 


the fame ſum. He 1s likewiſe todefray the 
whole charge of the grand pavilion, which 
the 


n Pecocht, p. 164. 
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the ſoltan ſends yearly to Mecca; and to ſend 
thither with it 100,000 crowns for the en- 
tertainment of that city and moſque; as 
alſo the like ſum to Damaſcus, to defray the 
charges of the caravan which ſets out from 
thence to Arabia. Beſides, he muſt like- 
wiſe pay all the forces of the kingdom out 
of its revenues, with which he is inveſted in 
full by his commiſſion; by virtue whereof 
he enters into his government in the month 
of September, which is the firſt of the Coptic 
year; and if continued longer than one year, 
which is ſometimes the caſe, hath a freſh 
one tranſmitted to him from the porte about 
the ſame time: but it is a favor that muſt be 
obtained at the expence of 100,000 crowns. 
We are told, that the revenue of Egypt 
might eaſily be made to amount to double 
the value of what the baſha pays to the 
grand ſignior, excluſive of the maintenance 
of his forces, if it was managed with proper 
oeconomy : and it is ſaid, that the whole 
land revenue of the kingdom mounts to 
10,000 purſes, each purſe being about 500 
crowns ; of which the baſha pays only 1200 
purſes to the grand ſignior.“ But the moſt 
2 conſi- 


o The purſe is a ſpecies of money of accompt, much 
uſed in the Levant, particularly at Corflantinople, conſiſt- 
ing of about coc dollars, or 120/. ſterling ; and it is ſo 
called, becauſe all the grand fignior's treaſure in the ſe- 
raglio is kept in leather bags of this value, The Turks 

: : dewve 
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conſiderable branch of this revenue ariſes 
from the peſtilence which ſo frequently rages 
in Egypt; infomuch that, during the three 
or four months it commonly laſts, it brings 
him ſuch a great income, that a ſingle day 
may produce him two or three hundred 
thouſand crowns, by the deaths of thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of large villages: for theſe 
lands, which, by the laws of the Ortoman 
empire, revert to the grand figmior, of 
courſe fall to the ſhare of the baſha, who is 
intitled to them by virtue of his commiſ- 
ſion, and frequently amount to immenſe 
ſums;? eſpecially as, by the rapid deaths 
with which the purchaſers are often ſnatch- 
ed away, one after another, he1s enabled to 
ſell the ſame eſtate to three or four different 
perſons in one week ; no land purchaſe be- 

ing longer than the life of the purchaſer, 
Beſides this income ariſing from the cul- 
tivated lands, the baſha hath another conſi- 
derable one ariſing from the farming of the 
cuſtoms, and ſeveral other crown-revenues, 
amounting commonly to 1440 purſes, or 
720,000 crowns; of which he pays no more 
do the porte than 800 purſes, and ſinks the 
remainder 


derive this method of accompting from the Greets, and 
they from the Romans; whoſe emperor brought it to 
Conſtantinople. Rolt's Dict. of Trade, under PURSE, 


p Granger's Voyage into Fgypt, p. 231. Malllet's 
Deſcription of Egypt, let. XII. Poceck, p. 164. 
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remainder into his own coffers, 'To all 
theſe we muſt add a variety of other privi- 
leges and perquiſites belonging to thoſe go- 
vernors, which are too obvious to want 
mentioning ; being equally oppreſſive to the 
common people, and contributing no leſs to 
the miſery that rages among them; at the 
ſame time enabling the Eg yprian baſha, and 
his court, to maintain that grandeur and 
magnificence, which it enjoyed under its 
former monarchs. 

The baſha is obliged to have 24 beys un- 
der him, and ſeven . of militia, with- 
out whoſe conſent he cannot undertake any 
thing: but it ſeldom happens that the num- 
ber of the former is complete; their pay, 
which amounts to 500 aſpers, or about 20 
ſhillings ſterling, a day, and 1000 when- 
ever they take the field, being a great temp- 
tation to him, who alone hath the nomina- 
tion of them, to fink as much of it as he 
dares: ſo that this dignity is ſeldom pur- 
chaſed at a leſs price than 3o purſes, or 
I 5,000 CrOWNs, 

It is the ſame with the militia, or 4 
land forces, which is ſeldom found 
to be above half its complement; with this 
difference, that the officers ſink the reſt in- 
to their own pockets; though not without 
making ſome ſuitable acknowledgment to the 
baſha tor winking at the deficiency, 
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The ſoldiery are divided into ſeven diſ- 
tin&t bodies or claſſes, that are in uſe in the 
Ottoman empire, and known under the name 
of Portes; two of which are infantry, the 

aniſſaries, and Agars ; the other five are ca- 
valry, and diſtinguiſhed by their different 
names of Jumeli, Tuffekhi, Charatſas, Mata- 
farrakas, and Chiaus. The complement of 
the Janiſſaries ſhould be 20,000; that of the 
Agars, and the other hve, of 20,000 more; 
in all 40, ooo: but it is thought they ſeldom 
amount to halt that number. 4 | 


Biſhop 


q Maillet gives a different account of the Egyptian 
militia, and names but five orders or bodies of it, which 
he calls the Muftapharages, Azaphs, Spahis, Bachacuchs, 
and Fanizaries, He ſays, the baſha is at the head of the 
firſt, who are horſe, and a kind of nobility, The Azaphs 
e infantry, not unlike the Janixarics, and indepen- 
dant on the bacha, The Spahis are cavalry, and divided 
into three banners; the green, yellow, and red; each of 
1000 men. The Bachaouchs is a body of 500 infantry. 
But the Faniſſaries are the moſt powerful corps; which 
conſiſts of fix or eight thoufand effective men, beſides al- 
moſt an equal number of ſupernumerary ones, being chief- 
ly merchants, tradeſmen, and other natives, who enliſt 
among them for the ſake of protection, and to be ad- 
mitted to the ſame privileges and immunities which that 
corps enjoys, Mazllet's Letter . 

According to Norden, the Faniſſaries and Aſſafs are 
the only corps that can make themſelves conſiderable; and 
theſe two corps differ only in their number, which ſome- 
times is not greater in the one than in the other. In 
other reſpects, their government and diſcipline reſemble 
each other entirely: but this does not hinder them from 

living 
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Biſhop Pococke differs from this account; 
as he tells us, there are five bodies of Spahis, 
or horſe, in Egypt. The two principal are 
the Chouſes, and the Muteferrita, who were 
originally the guards of the Fg yp/ian ſul- 
tans, and their leaders were his two viziers, 
that always accompanied him; the Chouſler- 
Caiaſi on his right hand, and the Muteferrika- 
baſpee on his left, and now they always go 
out with the paſha. The body of Chenſes 
ſeem originally to have been the guard out 
of which the ſultan uſed to ſend for perſons ; 
and the grand ſignior has a body of Chouſes 
for that purpoſe ; but they are not reckoned 
among the Spahis. The Mutgferrita are in 
themſelves of the greateſt dignity; which 
that word implies, ſignifying the choſen 
people; being generally perſons of ſome 
diſtinction, and the grand ſignior has a 

uard of this name, that are not in the body 
of Spahis.” In Egypt, they are ſent to garri- 
ſon caſtles; and are commonly 1n the caſtles 
of Adjeroute and Yembo, in the way to Mecca. 
The other bodies of Sabis are called Cercaſi, 


Giemelu, 


living in continual jealouſy ; and, according to all ap- 
pearances, the fault is owing to the Janiſſaries, who, 
thinking themſelves more formidable, become more in- 
ſolent; for though they are much inferior to thoſe of 
Conſtantinople, with regard to valor; yet they value them- 
ſelves upon the honor of their name, and deſpiſe the 
other Corps. Norden, v. I. p. 92. 


t Pococke, v. I. p. 166, 
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Giomelu, and Taufe; who have each an aga 
at their head; and when they have paſſed 
through that office, they are called /Xtars, 
or Adliars, which in all the military bodies 
ſignifies ſuch officers as have paſſed through 
all the degrees of offices of their reſpective 
bodies, "Theſe compoſe the council of their 
divan; and a ſtep to this office is firſt to be 
made a ſerbajee, or captain. "They hold 
their divan in the houſe of their aga; but 
their bodies are of little inte:eft. Ihe five 
bodies of Salis are little conſidered : but 
the two bodies of foot, the Fanizaries and 
Azabs, have a great influcyce in all aftairs. 
eie The Jamzaries or Jenat- Cheri, 
which word ignifies tbe noww band, 
conſiſt of a certain number of companies, 
called Oaas or chambers, overeach of winch 
there is a head called Odalafice Thee of- 
ficers in proceſſion, march with Caoukes, or 
high ſtiff turbants, and a ſhield ſlung be- 
hind them; and as the Janigaries have the 
guard of Grand Aapre, from this office, 
thoſe that are thought fit to be advanced, 
are put into an office called Boabedabaſ/ce, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to Walk every day about 
the principal parts of the city, with many 
anizaries attending him, to keep order, 
and to ſce that all things are regular, even 
to the dreſs.* 


Each 
id. p. 169, 
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Each porte has an aga at its head: but 
this officer is not nominated by the baſka 
for it is neceſſary that he ſhould be elected 
by the corps itſeli, and be afterwards veſted 
with the caffetah, or commiſſion from the 
grand ſignior. He concerns himſelf ſolely 
with the intereſts of his porte; he aſſiſts at 
the grand divan; he preſides at the council 
of his own corps; and has under him infe- 
rior officers called Kzaja, and Sieur. The 
office of kiaja, or caia, is properly a depu- 
ty or ſteward : and they mean by it a ſort of 
colonels, that have admittance to the divan 
of the baſha, and are ſometimes people of 
great importance. They form together a 
company; and two from among them are 
yearly choſen to attend on the affairs of their 
porte. The /jous, or chous, which ſigni- 
fies black-heads, are leſſer officers; but 
have their ſhare in the government, accord- 
ing as their vievs of intereſt determine them; 
and there are ſome hundreds of them in each 
porte: they are like purſuivants at arms; 
and being always fent by the body, approach 
nearer the nature of ambvailadors or envoys : 
their perſons are held very ſacred, and they 
have great authority ; yet thoſe in office are 
always cloathed in black, riding on aſſes, 
and have a particular broad turbant, except 
the baſ-chous, or head-chous, who mounts 
a horle.* 


The 


t Pocecke I, pr 163, Nerden I. p. 93. 
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The 7antzar aga, or general of the Jan- 
zaries, is Choſen by the divan of Fanizaries, 
out of what body they pleaſe from the 
Spahis; but generally out of the Mutrferrika. 
He has no place in the divan; and the baſ- 
caia holds his ſtirrup when he mounts. He 
executes all orders of the divan that belong 
to his office: as in dangerous times, he pa- 
troles once a day about the city, and pub- 
liſhes any orders they think fit ſhould be 
known; and when he is ſent out to guard 
the city, in time of tumults, or when any 
revolution is apprehended, he is inveſted 
with the whole authority of the Fanizaries, 
can cut off whom he pleaſes, without giving 
any account, or being anſwerable to any 
one; except that he muſt demand of their 
reſpective military bodies, ſuch of the ſol- 
diers as have rendered themſelves obnoxious, 
In theſe caſes, he 1s always attended by a 
chous from each body of the foot: but as 
ſoon as he returns to his reſidence in the caſ- 
tle, his power ceaſes, He ought to be put 
in, as at Conſtantinople, by the grand fignior z 
and it ſeems to be an uſurpation for their 
own body to nominate him. He is indeed 
appointed and inveſted with that office by the 
Paſha ; but he is obliged to take ſuch a per- 
{on as their own body thinks proper. When 
any detachment is ſent to war, or on any 
other affair, they are under the command of 
a ſardar, taken from the caias, whoſe office 

15 
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is at an end on his return. He is a colonel 
of a detached body ; the name being derived 
from the Perſian word Sar, which fignifies a 
head or chief. He has a deputy, called 
emac; and two Sabederichs, or ſecretaries. 
his body, thus detached, 1s called a Bou- 
lake : but the whole body of Fanizaries in 
general, and their divan, is called the Ogiaæ 
of the Faniz<ries, Both theſe and the 4zabs 
have their divan at the caſtle, at their reſpec- 
tive gates, called the gates of the Janixa- 
ries, and of the Azab;s.4 When either of 
theſe divans would have any thing done, 
they ſend a chous to the paſha, to have an 
order for it; which muſt not be denied. 
The order 1s brought to the caia in charge, 
who gives it to the aga, to put it in execu- 
tion; and the baſ-chous of the Janizaries 
always aſſiſts at the paſha's divan." 
As Azad ſignifies an unmarried 
perſon, it was a new recruit of 
young ſingle men added to the Jani xaries; 
and became a diſtinct body. Their inſtitu- 
tion and officers are the ſame as thoſe of the 
Januixaries; only from odabaſhees they are 
made ſerbajees, and from that office caias, 
when they come into the divan : whereas, 
if they go through theſe other offices of 
ſeraches and chouſes, they never are ad- 
vanced to be caias, nor have they the of- 
hce 
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fice of boabodabaſhee, that regards the go- 


vernment of the city, with which they have 
no Concern: on the contrary, among the 


Jani xaries, when any one is made a ſerba- 


Jee, it is laying him aſide, and he is no far- 
ther advanced. 

Theſe two bodies are the great protectors 
of the people; and by their awarght cara, 
all things regarding thoſe under their pro- 
tection, are judged; and almoſt all the peo- 
ple are incorporated into one or other of 
them. If the people apprehend they are 
wronged by one body, they fly to the pro- 
tection of the other, and become a member 
of it; which often occaſions great broils. 
Thus they make themſelves independent of 
the paſha, aud every body; have their baſ- 
chous always in the divan of the paſha 


and their baſ-gaia, if neceilary, to oppoſe 


any thing they think proper. When any 
orders are ſent to little divans from the grand 
ſignor, by means of the paſha, they, eturn 
them unexccu'ed, if diſpleaſing to them. 
Theſe two bodies have even uſurped a power 
of depoſing the paiha, by ſending a baſ- 
chous from each body, who, tarning up 
the corner of his carpet, pronovnces theſe 
words, In Paſha;” that 1s, ** deſcend 

aſna:“ and if he aſxs the reaſon, they tell 
bh He then deſcends, an honorable pri- 
ſoner to a houſe prepared for him; and the 
beys name a caimacam ont of their own bo- 


dy 
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dy to govern, until the grand ſignor ſends 
another paſha : but when the paſha is out of 
place, they always oblige him to pay the 
expences they were at on account of his 
public entry. The Fanizaries here have dif- 
terent offices, by which they riſe to the 
higheſt degree; and every 7anizary has a 
great power, which is uſurped. If they 
tind any roguery among the common people, 
they give them the baſtinado, without any 
ceremony, and there is no remedy for thoſe 
who have no money. When they are go- 
ing to war, theſe ſoldiers are lords of the 
property of every one; inſomuch that a ſtop 
15 put to all trade, the ſhops are ſhut, and 
there 1s no ſecurity but keeping out of the 
way; for of all the ſoldiers in the grand 
ſignor's dominions, thoſe of Kayro are moſt 
injurious and 1nfolent.* 

The ſlaves belonging to the officers of 
theſe military bodies, obtain their liberty 
when their maſters order them to let their 
heards grow; upon which, they become 
members of that body, and are promoted: 
{o that it is really a Mazmaluk government 
through every part. But the flaves are by 
no means a deſpicable people; being the 
jareſt and moſt premiſing Chr:/t:an children 
of Georgia, taken for the tribute, brought 
hers? to be fold, and become Mabemetant. 

Vol. V. H They 


*Pecocie, p. 270. 
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They are well cloathed and fed, taught to' 
throw the lance, .and ſhoot with great dex- 
terity. Reſides, almoſt every one of them 
has a ſervànt to take care of his horſe, and 
attend him on foot when he goes out. They 
are in the hands of very kind maſters, and- 
are as obſervant of them; for of them they 
are to expect their liberty, their advance- 
ment, and every thing: ſo that a ſlave be- 
haves himſelf as one that is to become a go-— 
vernor of towns and provinces: or, if he 


has more ambitious views, as one that may 


come to ſucceed his maſter; which 1s the 
ſtrength of the preſent government again 
the grand ſignor. 

The power. of theſe two military bodies, 
in a great meaſure, has been transferred to 
the beys, to whom they are obliged to be 
ſubmiſſive, that they may not ruin thoſe vil- 
lages and lands which the ſoldiery have 
purchaſed. Formerly the military bodies 
were rich, had a treaſure, and an eſtate 
moſtly in Xayro, as they have now); but the 
divan divide the revenues of it among them- 
ſelves. When the public body was rich, 
each individual was poor; and no one would 
purchaſe villages, that he might not be ſub- 
Ject to the beys: this was what {ecured their 
power; whereas now they have loſt that in- 
uence, and the liberty they enjoyed, by 
ſubjecting themſelves. In tat, there is now 
no othꝭ true foundation for authority in 

Eg vpt, 
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Egypt, but a fear which approaches ſome- 
thing towards a ſervile dread of the perſon 


that commands.“ 0 7 
Of the civil Gov FED 7 Egypt. 


The preſent diviſion of the 57g 
. 1 iviſion of 

country, according as it is con- Eg ypr. 
fidered in the divan, 1s the an- 
cient divifion; being formerly divided into 
Delta below, the Thebaid above, and Hepra- 
nomis in the middle part: but travellers com- 
monly divide it into Upper and Lower Eg ypt.* 
Theſe are again ſubdivided into provinces, 
governed either by ſangiaks, called alſo 
beys, or by caſhifs. Thoſe that are under 
the former are called Sargralicks : but where 
any are dependant on a ſangiak, and are 
governed by a caſhif, who is not a bey, 
they are called -Caſhriflics, A ſangiak is a 
governor, under whoſe ſtandard, or ſangiak. 
all the military men were obliged to rank 
themſelves, Whenever they were pleaſed to 
ſummon them. 

Lower Egypt is all the country ſouth of 
Kayro, in which there are fix ſangialics or 
cathiflics; two of them in Delta are Garbies 
to the north-weſt, and *Menzufieb to the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt. On the weſt is Baßbeira, 
under which is the caſhiflic of Terrane. To 


po the 


* 
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the eaſt are Baa#beis and Manſoura and Ka- 
lioab is a ſixth. 

In M:adle Egypt on the eaſt is only Atfch. 
On the welt are Gize, Faiume, Beneſuief, Mi- 
nio, Archemounain, and Marfaloath. 

In Upper Eg yt there were formerly 24 pro- 
vinces; but many of them are now ſwaltow- 
ed up by Arab ſheiks; ſo that on the weſt 
fide doctor Pococke could hear of none but 
Girge and Ehe; though Aboutig, Tome, Heu, 
Bardis, Furſhout, and Badjoura, have been 
mentioned as ſuch ; which of late years have 
come under the government of Arab ſheiks. 
On the eaſt ſide is Sciout, and Irm. Elena 
is alſo a caſhiflic, which is the moſt ſouthern 
Oaſis, where they have ſome particular laws 
and cuftoms ; one efpecially, that a ſtranger 
cannot ſtay there above three days. Almix, 
Kenna, Cous, and Luxerein, have been alſo 
reckoned as caſhiflics, which now ſeem to 
be loſt under the Arab government; the 
greater part of that country being under 
theſe five Arabian ſheiks, or chiefs. 

On the weſt the ſheik of 
Abeutig, who alſo has part 
of his territory on the caſt : the fheik of Bar- 
dis, near Girge, who has a very ſmall terri- 
tory there, and a larger about Cons and Lux- 
erein; the ſheik of Furſhcut, whoſe territory 
extends on the weſt near as far as the cata- 
racts, and has alſo a country on the eaſt, 


beyond that of the ſheik of Bardis; on the 
eaſt 


Arab government. 
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eaſt the emir of Aim, who has a large 
country alſo on the weſt: a ſheik who re- 
ſides at Elbarazt, and has a ſmall territory 
about Kepht, The country on the eaſt is 
moſtly in the poſſeſſion of Arabs, that are 
not under any regular government. So that 
there is but one province under a cafſhif, 
which is Sciaut, and the caſhif of 7brim, both 
on the eaſt and weſt above the firſt gataract. 
Theſe Arab ſheiks are ſucceeded by their 
ſons; but they muſt be confirmed by the 
Paſha, who on that account receives very 
great ſums.cn the death of a ſheik, and de- 
lays confirming the next heir till the money 
is depoſited; in which interval, therclations 
of the ſheik are ſometimes carrying on in- 
trigues to ſupplant one Another: but it is 
{aid that the paſhzmuſt confirm ſuch a per- 
{on as is agreeable to the divan and country, 
Las « Cpper Egypt is under ſuch powerful 
Arabian ſheiks, it is neceſſary to ſend a 
ſangiak to govern that country, and to col- 
lect the tributes due from them: this gover- 
nor reſides at CGirge, with his officers, al- 
moſt in as much ſtate as a paſha, has his 
divan, and detachments from the military 
bodies reſide there. He is named yearly 
by the divan at Kayroz but commonly con- 
tinues in for three years. 
All Egypt, on the part of the grand 

. y bebe by the . Ai 
vio has a cala, a bey pro ſempere by his of- 

3 fice. 
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fice. This Caja is the paſha's prime mi- 
niſter, and generally holds the divan; the 
paſha, like the grand ſignor, ſitting behind 
a lattiſe in a room at the end of the divan, 
rarely aſſiſting himſelf, unleſs it be on any 
extraordinary occaſion; as reading ſome 
order from the porte, or the like. One of 
the great officers that always attend the 
paſha when he goes out, is the dragoman 
aga, who 1s not only an interpreter, but 
more eſpecially acts as maſter of the ceremo- 
nies. The paſha, like the grand ſignor, 
has his choutes, ſhatirs, boſtangees, and a 
horſe- guard of tartars, on whom he muſt 
ctieily depend. : 
Emir nag. . f © 5 emir hadęe, or prince of 
n ts pilgrims that go to Meer, 
Is named yearly from Conftlaniirople, and 
generally continues in the «tice two years, 
to make amends for the great expeace he 1+ 
at the firſt year for his equipage: but 17 ** 
is a perſon of capacity, and has an intereſt 
at the porte, he may be continucd longer, 
though rarely more than ſix years; for if 
they conduct the caravan ſeven years, the 
grand ſignor preſents them with a collar of 
gold. Their perſons are eſteemed ſacred, 
and they cannot be publicly cut off. This 
officer has command over the eſtates that be- 
long to Mecca, and ſends his ſardans to 
govern them. The perquiſites of his office, 
beſides what he is allowed by the porte, 
con- 
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conſiſts in having a tenth of the effects of 
all pilgrims who die in their journey : and 
if this great officer behaves himſelf well 
during his adminiſtration, it procures him 
the general eſteem and affeion of the whole 
country. SRV 

The zefterdar, or lord high trea- 
ſurer of the tribute 4 out of n 
the lands to the grand ſignor, is named for 
4 vear by the porte; but is generally con- 
tinued in for many years. 

Cairs is under the guard of the Janizaries. 
O Cairo is guarded by the bey who reſides 
there, and is changed every month; ſo 
likewiſe is the country north of Cairo, 
called Adalia; and the Azabs have the 
charge of the country round the city. An 
officer patroles about the city, particularly 
by night, who is called the auvalla, anſwer- 
ing to the Turkiſh officer called /oubaſha. 
He takes up all perſons he finds committing 
any diſorders, or that cannot give an ac- 
dounnt of themſelves, or that walk in the 
reets at irregular hours, and often hag 
their heads cut off on the ſpot, if they are 
no: under the protection of the Janixaries, 
or of any of the military bodies. The 
Het 18 an officer who has the care of all 
weights and meaſures, and to ſee that every 
thing 15 made juſt according to them, 

There is aca1macam in every great village, 
eis under the caſhif, and may have eight 
vor 
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-or ten, or more ſmall villages under him, 
each of which have in them a ſheik-bellet, 
either a native Egyptian, or an Arab, where 
the Arabs are ſettled : theſe caimacams, as 
well as the caſhif, have to manage with the 
Meik Arabs, who have the real power in 
many parts; and the caſhif governs by 
making a leading ſheik Arab his friend by 
Preſents and management. 

All che annual officers are appointed by 
the divan, on the 29th of Auguſt, which is 
the firſt day of the Coptic year; and the 
chief buſineſs of all theſe governors, beſides 
keeping the country in order, is to get in 
the money for the grand ſignor, and more 
eſpecially for themſelves. 


F Mn The divan, or dowan, is held 


two or three times a week, 
either on Sunday, Tuc/day, or T purſday, at.the 
paſha's palace in K.,;;o9. This grand coun- 
<1] fits in a ſpacious and magnificent hall, 
which bath a moſt nopie ſquare or court be- 
fore it, where the members of it parade with 


all their retinue, and make ſuch a ſplendid 


appearance with their ſervants and horſes, 
richly dreſſed and capariſoned, and glitter- 
ing with gold, ſilver, and precious ftones, 
that it is ſaid to exceed even the pomp of 
the grand ſignor at Conſtantinople. We are 


told, that ſultan Shim, having held his di- 
xan 


a Pececke, I. p. 166, 
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van at Kairo, and in the ſtately hall of the 
royal palace of the Egytian monarchs, for- 
bad the then baſha and all his ſucceſſors to 
meet any more in that magnificent apart- 
ment, left the ſight of ſo much grandeur 
and opulence, joined to the noble appear- 
ance of the divan, ſhonld inſpire them with 
a defire of ſhaking oft their loyalty to the 
porte, and of making themſelves abſolute 
maſters of Egypt. So that this hall, where 
the divan now meets, is quite different from 
that of the ancient Egaſtian kings; nor is 
there any thing worth obſerving, but only 
ſeven deal planks, each about half an inch 
thick, and cloſely faſtened together by an 
arrow which that ſultan ſhot through them. 
Theſe are kept ſuſpended over the place 
where the baſha fits, as a monument of the 
de 6g ſtrength. of that prince. Bi- 
ſhop Poceche ſays, that in this divan, he ſaw 
the ſhields of leather; above half an inch 
thick, with the ſpears remaining in them, 
with which ſultan Amurath pierced them. 


A, dminiftration of” Ju $STICE, 


Juſtice 3 is adminiſtered in Eg ypt Cadilifhier 
almoſt in the ſame manner as in i 
other parts of Turkey, A Cadiliſtier, like a 
lord high chancellor, is ſent yearly from 
Conſtantinople tO grand Cairo, to whom they 

may 
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may appeal from the Cadis; and many 
cauſes of importance in Cairo goimmediate- 
ly before him. He has his deputy, called 
Nakib, and his houſe is the place of Juſtice. 
In Cairo there are alſo eight cadis in diffe- 
rent parts; and in every ward there is an 
officer called Kabari, who is ſomething like 
2 notary-public ; for by him all obligations 
that are valid muſt be drawn; and he is 
likewiſe a public weigh-maſter, by whom 
every thing ought to be weighed. 

The city of Cairo is divided into as many 
pon almoſt as ſtreets; which diviſions 

ave gates to them, kept by porters, who 
mut them up at night: and to every ſtrec: 
where Chriſtians or Jexus live, there is @ 
guard of Jarizarie;, who were firſt appoin- 
ted to prevent the felling of ſpirituous 
1:quors. 

A cad1 is ſent yearly from Cena kt to 
Alexandria, Rojetto, Damiata, and Gize : but 
the cadiliſkier ſends them from Cairo to 
moſt other towns; for the lav is much ſtu- 
died here; which is written in the pures! 
language, ſuch as is ſpoken at Damaſcus, 
for that is eſteemed the beſt. "They have 2 
ſaying, that © the law cuts the ſword, but 
the {word cannot cut the law;” for the 
grand fignor himſelf cannot take off a per- 
Jon of the law. However, if any great man 
in that profeſſion has rendered himſelf ob- 
noxious, the ſultan orders him a horſe's tail, 


by 
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by which he is made a baſha, or general, 
and then he can ſend him a bow-ttring :. 
but executions of that kind are never order- 
ed in Egypt, left the people ſhould take part 
with the offender, who is commanded to 
ſome other place to wait his puniſhment, 

As the Mahometan faith 1s divided into 
ſpeculative and practical, they ſtudy the lat- 
ter, as it relates to their morals and their 
laws; going through much the ſame courſe 
of ſtudy to be officers of their religion, 
and of their law; only the moſt able men 
apply themſelves to the latter, and more 
particularly direct their ſtudias to the kuow- 
ledge of the law. But we ſhould obferve, 
that in ER many cauſes are carried before 
leading men, who abſolutely decide, even 
againſt the ſentence of the magiſtrate ; nor 
is there any appeal to be had from them; 
and when they apply to the cad, an irrefii- 
tible intereT is often made by leading men. 
Yet one thing is much to be admired, as to 
the manner of adiaiuiltiing juſtice, that all 
cauſes are immediately decided as foon as 
they are brought betore them. 

Ihe relations of Naben, called in Ara 
Jie, ſerif or noble; by the Turks, emir or 
prince; have the privilege of being exempt 
trom appearing before any judge but their 
own head, who is himſelf a relation of Ma- 
hemet, and is called Nc -e Hf. They 
are ſo much eſteemed, that though any on 

O 
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of the military bodies will puniſh them, if 
guilty of any miſdemeanor, yet they firſt 
take off their green turbant, out of reſpect 
to their. character, and then ſubje& them to 
puniſhment as well as any others ; which 15 
allo done even when they are puniſhed by 


their own magiſtrate. 


Beſides the great revenues*® and privileges 
already mentioned, appertaining to the 
baſha, his beys, and military officers, they 
have found out many other ways of enrich- 
ing themſelves by various other oppreſſions 
of the people, eſpecially of the richer ſort, 

whom 


= 

e We mall here add, from biſhop Pocecte, that the 
revenues of the grand ſignor, in Egyt, conſiſt of three 
branches, which ariſc from the lands, the cuſtoms, and 
the poll- tax on Chriſtians and Jabs. All the villages in 
Egypt pay a certain yearly rent to the grand ſignor, which 
is fixed; and this is the haſna or treaſure, that is ſent 
every year to Conſtantinople, How eaſy the rent is, may 
be concluded from the ſum which is raiſed, amounting 
only to 6000 purſes, each of 25,0co medines, or about 
801, ſterling ; out of this, corn, flour, oil, and the like 
are ſent yearly to Mecca, and 12, oco ſoldiers are paid, 
which reduces the treaſure to 1,200 purſes, Aſter other 
deductione, for the conveyance of the water of the Nile 
tq their lands, preſerving the public canals, repairing the 
caſtles, ſupplying the ſeraglio, and ſtoring the arſenal, 
the whole of this treaſure carried to Conſtantireple does 
not commonly amount to more than 2co purſes in ſpecic, 
or about 16,000]. ſterling, The cuſtoms arc farmed, 
and the perſons that pay the poll-tax are only men, after 
they arrive at the age of ſixteen, It is called the 


Harach; and is impoſed only on the Chriſtians and Jews, 


Pececke, I. p. 173. 
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vrhom they artfully either enliſt, or pretend 
to have enliſted, under ſome of their bodies; 
by which they fleece them while alive, and 
ſeize on the beſt part of their effects when 
they are dead. The baſha connives at all 
thoſe abuſes, either as a ſharer in the ſpoil, 
or out of fear of diſobliging ſuch a power- 
ful body by diſcountenancing or ſuppreſſing 
them. The immenſe riches of the grand 
ſignor may þe eaſily collected, as he is abſo- 
late lord of all the lands in his dominions; 
and all the riches center in him, notwith< 
ſtanding the bad government; for the little 
officers oppreſs the people; the great offi- 
cers ſqueeze them ; the baſha all the people 
under him ; the baſha himſelf becomes a 
prey to the great people of the porte; and 
the grand ſignor at laſt ſeizes the riches of 
the great officers about him. 

They carry this arbitrary proceeding as 
far as Upper Eget, and among the Arabian 
ſheiks, from whom they extort the moit ex- 
orbitant contributions, under the ſpecious 
name of tribute for protecting them. The 
Janixaries are fo bent upon this point, that 
they keep an exact roll of all the various 
eſtates, trades, and occupations in the king- 
dom ; of all the rich and poor ; of the dit- 
ferent ways by which they have extorted 
many ſums from them; and are ever con- 
certing new ones to complete their purpoſe, 
What adds to the wonder is, that the O27⁰- 

Vor. V. 1 man 
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man porte, though fully apprized of it, 
takes no care to ſuppreſs an abuſe, which 
may one day end in the total loſs of that 
rich province. | | 
Theſe extortions fall equally on the Zare- 
pennt, and other trading nations, that are 


among them; the Faxizarics being never at 
a loſs for a pretence to quarrel with them, 
ſometimes about their dreſs, at others about 
their behavior, as not paying à due reſpect. 
or for admitting ſome of the Mabamme da 
women into their quarters by night. Under 
ſuch pretences, whether real or falſe, the- 
extort money: for there is no other way of 
avoiding their reſentment than by a quick 
ſubmiſſion, and ſome anſwerable atone- 
ment, as ſpeedy as valuable, according to 
one of their favorite adages, that ** the egg 
of to-day 1s preferable to the chicken of to- 
morrow.” But, of all nations, that of the 
1 # raped 

Jeaus is the moſt hated, deſpiſed, and op- 
preſſed by this tyrannie government; under 
which they are dwindled to an inconſidera- 
ble nun ber, except at Kairo, and reduced 
to the loweſt poverty; though they were 
once very numerous, rich, and employed 
in ſome of the moſt important poſts of the 
ſtate. 

Thoſe who live in the upper province of 
the kingdom are ſtill more miſerable, as 
they are not only equally oppreſted by their 
rapacious governors, but frequently ex poſed 

to 
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to the inroads and dreadfut ravages of the 
Arabiax ſneiks; who watch ail opportunities 
to pour down upon the poor villagers with 
their numerous adouars, and ,carry al! be- 
fore them that comes in their way, by way 
of reprizal for the hardſhips they ſuffer from 
theſe petty tyrants. Nor have the beys 
forces ſufficient to repel them, eſpecially as 
their incurſions are ever fierce, ſudden, and 
deſperate againſt all oppoſition : whilſt, per- 
Raps, thoſe beys, whole duty and buſineſs 
it is to curb and oppoſe the invaders, are 
parading it at Kairo, in ſuch ſplendid equi- 
pages as would by far eclipſe thoſe of many 
of our Eurageau Princes. 

The great and rich generally affect a ſhow 
of grandeur in their number of ilaves of 
both ſexes, who are frequently carried of 
by the plague, and many ſent yearly by the 
baſha into iy, both to the porte and all 
Bis friends at court. They are ſupplied by 
great numbers of theſe flaves from the in- 
Land parts of Africa, which are an inexhauſ- 
tible ſource for them, and have actually, 
tor theſe two or three laft centuries, furniſh- 
ed not only Egyyt, but Afa and America, 
with myriads of them yearly. But as they 
come from very different parts, fo are they 
of different complexions, tempers, and 
qualities; ſome are white, others tawny, 
or brown olive, and others almoſt white, 
which might be more efteemed for their 

12 rarity, 
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rarity, if it was not for the diſadvantage 
they have above the reſt of loſing their 
whiteneſs through the heat of the climate : 
though this is not the caſe of the females, 
who are leſs expoſed to the weather, and 
therefore moſt eſteemed by the Eg yprians and 
Turks; particularly thoſe who are brought 
from Aby//jnia, on account of their charm- 
ing eyes, regular features, and fine ſhape. 

The laſt inſtance of grandeur, which the 
Egyptians of rank and wealth affect, is to 
have a ſarcophage, or burying place, pecu- 
liar to their family, ſurrounded with a ſtate- 
ly wall, and adorned with grand monuments, 
pavilions, pompous deſcriptions, and other 
decorations, which yield a noble viſto at a 
diſtance. They are divided into partitions; 
one of which is for the males, another for 
the females, belonging to the family, and 
the reſt for the domeſtics. But neither the 
ſtructures of theſe ſepulchral edifices, nor 
any other of their ſineſt buildings, come up 
to the ancient architecture for which this 
country was once ſo juſtly famed. 


Of the ſtate of RELIGION in Egypt. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is 
» Mcohanimedans, h * 8 | 
3 Ilamiſin, or Mohammedaniſm, 
which was introduced by the warlike khalif 
Al Modttadi, when he reduced Egypt to his 
obedi- 


« Sce our vol, II. p. 22,113, vol. IV. p. 4. 48. 
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obedience, and hath been the reigning one 
£o this preſent time; being in all refpe&s 
the ſame in Egypt as it is in Tukey; except 
that they are not quite fo ſtrict in obſerving 
It in the former, as they are in the latter, 
In matters of religion, Egypt is governed by 
a Mufti, and by the doQtors of the law, who 
are the judges in ſpiritual cauſes. They 
alſo rake ſome ſhare in the ſecular govern- 
ment ; but have the policy to fide artfully, 
ſometimes with one faction, ſometimes with 
another; contin»ving always attached to 


that which has ppermoſt.e 

The religios 2»rions who have the care 
of the moiqucs . are called Sheiks, in 
Turks they are Imam, Which is alſo 
an rab word, i as well as ſheik, 
a head or chief. „ ave fore or leſs to 


one moſque, according to its fie and reve- 
nues: but one is head over the reſt, who 
anſwers to a pariſh prieſt; under whom 
there are hogis, or readers, and tho{: who 
cry out to praycrs; tiuugh in, imall 
moſques the ſheik does all himſelf. In ſuch, 
It is their buſineſs to open the moſque, to 
cry to prayers, and to begin their ſhort 
devotions at the head of the congregation, 
who itand rank and file in great order, and 
make all their motions together: but the 
theiks alſo generally make an harangue to 
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the people every Friday. Some ſheiks have 
been advanced to be cadis; and cadis are 
ſometimes, when unfit for buſinefs, made 
ſheiks of moſques, if they deſire it, that is, 
if they have not ſaved fortunes. “ 

The Derwi/hes are a very particular ſort of 
3 and may be reckoned of two or three 

inds. Thoſe that are in convents are in à 
manner a religious order, and live retired; 
though ſome of theſe travel with credit, 
and return to their convent. Some who 
take on them this character, live with their 
families, and follow their trades. Theſe 
alſo ſeem to be good people: but there is 

a third fort that travel about the country 
ker beg, or rather oblige every body to 
give; for when they ſound their horn, they 
muft be regarded, ſomething muſt be given 
them, and it is ſaid they are very bad men. 
They all wear an octagonal badge of white 
alabaſter, with a greeniſh caſt, before on 
their girdles; and they wear a high ſtiff cap, 
without any thing round it. The turcomen 
wear the ſame, a little more pointcd, but 
with a white ſaſh about it. In Ene there 
are few, except thoſe who live in con- 
vents, and of them only one houſe ncar 
Cairo.t 


We have already given an 
28 8 accont of The riſe, eſtabliſh- 
ment, 


F Pococte, I. p. 371, 8 Bid. p. 178. 
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ment, and ſtate of the Chriſtian church in 
Eg yet, to its conqueſt by the Saracens; in 
which our readers will find a lift of the pa- 
triarchs of Alexcndria; and ſome account of 
the moſt eminent perſons belonging to that 
church. 

During the perſecutions under the Roman 
emperors, many of the Chriftians of Egypt 
retired to Coptos, and the places about it; 
from which it is ſaid they were called Co- 
Tis.* Diaſcores, patriarch of Alexandria, 
embraced in part the opinion of Futyches ; 
till which time they were in unjon with the 
catholic church. This opinion was con- 
demned at the fourth general council held 
at Chalcedon; and ſeveral emperors ſetting 
themſelves to ſuppreſs it, thoſe who had the 
upper hand, uſed the coptis with ſo much 
ſeverity, that it gave them a great averſion 
to their oppreſſors, which they retain to this 
day towards the Franks and Greeks ; and it is 
increaſed againſt 'the former, by their en- 
deavours to make converts of them. Thoſe 
of the other ſide were called Melobites, 
or royaliſts; becauſe they were ſupported 
by the government of Conſtantinople. 

When the Ma/ometans enterprized the con- 
queſt of Egyyt, they took part with the 

coptis, 


h See our vol. IV. p. 108. 
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coptis, who were glad to ſee the Greeks de- 
ſtroyed, turned againſt them, and cut ſeveral 
of them off;* ſo the coptis prevailed, and 
their patriarch was eſtabliſhed by the ruling 
powers, as he is at preſent,” Another divi- 
ſion happening in the church, part of the 
Greek communion remained here, in oppoſi- 
tion to the weſtern church, and have their 
Patriarch at this time. 

The copti patriarch of Alexandria probably 
reſided at Ol Cairo, when that became the 
capital ; and it may be ſuppoſed, he removed 
into the preſent city, when O Cairo began 
to be ud; but the Greet patriarch alſa 
reſides there. Fulychias, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, was the firſt who maintained the new 
doctrine of one nature in Chriſt ; and hence 
ſprung the fatal breach between the Latin and 
Alexandrian Churches ; which hath continued 
ever ſince, in ſpight of the moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts of the Roman miſſionaries to reconcile 
them to that church.! From that time, the 
Alexandrian patriarchs threw off the title of 
papa, which they had aſſumed in common 
with thoſe of Rome; and made an expreſs 
law, forbidding any of their ſucceſſors to re- 
ſume it. From 477, there have been two 
patriarchs; the one of the Greexzs, ſtiled the 
orthodox; and the other of the Cops, ſtiled 
ſchiſmatics; between whom hath reigned a 


ka 
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perpetual war, till the divine providence per- 


mitted them both to fall under the heavy 
yoke of the Mohammedan khalif, and next un- 
der the preſent one of the Turdiſb monarchs. 
However, the Coptic party declined, till their 
2 reſtorer, the learned Jacobus Zanzales, 
iſhop of Fara, appeared in defence of the 
Monophoſite doctrine; from whom the whole 
ſect have affected to call themſelves Jacobites, 
as well as Eutychius; though the other Chri/- 
tians, as well as the Turks, call them ſtil] by 
their old name Coptis ; and ſome of the for- 
mer, in contempt for their being circumciſed, 
give them the nick-name of Xi, or Gira- 
lers; meaning thereby, “that they are Chri/- 
tians only from the girdle upwards,” but car- 
ry the ſcar of Judaiſm below it: for either out 
of a ſpirit of oppoſition, or in imitation of 
their neighbors the Alyſfynians, they have, 
ſince their ſeparation, adopted that and many 
other T7ewi/ rites, Their monks, who are 
diſperſed all over the Upper Ez yt, in poor 
wretched convents, among the moſt rocky and 
ſolitary parts, have alſo adopted ſo much of 
the aſcetic life of the old Jew! hermits, cal- 
led Efſenians in Judæa, and Theraphentes in 
Egypt, that they are looked upon as their ſpi- 
ritual offspring, and imitate them in nothing 
ſo much as in their long faſts, ſinging, 
prayers, and other more extravagant ſeverities. 
Their churches, cells, gardens, utenſils, and 
dreſs, are as poor and mean as their diet, all 
Over 
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over Egypt: but thoſe of Syria and Paleſtine, 
where they are alſo very numerous, keep their 
churches and convents in better order, and 
are commonly more learned and civilized ; 
whilſt thoſe of Eg y2r!, by their aſcetic way of 
life, contract a moroſity of temper, which 
Joined to their tenaciouſneſs and ignorance, 
diſqualify them from any other converſation 
than among themſelves, 

This Alixandrian metropolitan is ſaid to 
have no leſs than 140 Biſhoprics, either in 
Egypt, Syria, Nubia, and other parts which 
are ſubjeRt to his patriarchate ; beſides the 
abuna, or biſhop of the Aby/ynians, who is 
nominated and conſecrated by him. The 
biſhops elect the patriarch, who is confirmed 
by the principal Cab is; becauſe they muſt ad- 
vance the money for the firman or patent, 
which is after paid out of the patriarchal reve- 
nues. He is inſtalled at the eaſt end of the 
church of St. Macarius in Kayro, where he is 
elected, and afterwards in the chair of St. 
Marz in Alexandria, The votes are viva 
voce: but if equal, they then vote in a more 
ſolemn manner, by writing the names, and 
putting them on the altar. 

The Copri church is ſomething like the 
Greek church in its ceremonies; and their 
liturgies are in the ancient Coptic language, 
which is the E2yp77a7:, though much corrupt- 
ed, eſpecially by the Greek language that was 
iatroduced among them during the Ume of 
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the Pto/emics, when they took not only ſeveral 
of their letters, that might be ſomething dif- 
ferent in their manner of pronunciation, but 
Hkewiſe adopted many of their words. It is 
to be ſuppoſed, that the Arabic language took 
place of it, when the Arab; conquered this 
country; ſo that now the Coptic is no more a 
hving language ; nor 1s it underſtood by any, 
Except that ſome of their prieſts underſtand a 
little of their liturgy, though many of them 
cannot ſo much as read it, but get their long 
ofiices by rote, by a conſtant attendance on 
them, and hearing them frequently repeated. 
The epiſtle and goſpel are read both in the 
Arabic and Coptic language: but the Reman 
catholics have their liturgy printed in the Coptic, 
with very few alterations. They ſpend almoſt 
all the night before feſtivals and holidays, in 


their churches ; which cuſtom might fr ſt ariſe. 


from their meeting at their devotions at night, 
during the times of perſecution, and might af- 
terwards be found very convenient on account 
of the coolneſs of the night, as well as tu have 
the feſtival to themſelves, to be ſpent entirely 
in their diverſions, Which conſiſts in going to 
their gardens, or walking about and doing 
nothing. Their churches are always covered 
with matting, and they take off their flippers, 
which they carry with them into the church, 
and kiſs the pavement when they come into 
it, The patriarch makes a ſhort diſcourſe ty 
the pricfts once a year; and they read legends 

Out 
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out of the pulpit on great feſtivals, but never 
preach. hey make deacons at eight or 
nine years old. who always receive the ſacra- 
ment when it is adminiſtered. They keep 
the Sunday very ſtrictly; and taking in Vea- 
neſdays and Fridays, they fait ſeven months in 
the year. Abllaining from fleſh would be no 

reat mortification to thoſe who never eat any: 
10 that it chiefly conſiſts in not eating eggs, 
milk, butter, oil, and ſuch things as they 
commonly uſe. We are told of an odd cere- 
mony, they ſometimes uſe, to procure leave 
of the patriarch to eat eggs in lent. It is ſaid, 
they take him up in a chair, and aſk him if he 
will give them leave to eat eggs; on refuſing 
it, they aſk if he would be thrown down; and 
repeating theſe queſtions three or four times, 
at laſt he conſents to give them leave to cat 
eggs in lent. They often eſpouſe at ſeven or 
eight, and conſummate at eleven or twelve ; 
being circumciſed before that time : but the 
men eaſily procure divorces, on account of 
adultery, infirmity, and almoſt for any diſ- 
agreements, 

The chriſma, or holy oil, which they call 
the Meiron, is conſecrated but once in thirty 
years by the patriarch. A whole day is ſpent 
about it; and it is ſaid, they chant the old 
and new teſtament all over at this ceremony ; 
probably different ſetts of them taking diffe- 
rent parts; and the archbiſhop of #hiopin 
takes of it, when he comes to be conſecrated. 
Az 
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At baptiſm, they. plunge the child three times 
into the water, 1 confirm it, and give it 
the ſacrament, that is, the wine; the prieſt 
dipping the end of his ſinger in it, and putting 
it to the child's mouth; which is done after 
they have adminiſtered the ſacrament, for 
they do not keep the conſecrated myſteries. 
The women ſtay in their houſes forty days af- 
ter they are delivered of a boy, and twenty- 
four x 6 a girl; till which time the baptiſm 
is always deferred. They give abſolution at 
extreme unction, as they do in the Greet 
church; and alſo anoint all the people pre- 

ſent, that the evil ſpirit may not go into them. 
Their confeſſions are only general. The ſub- 
deacons come not within the chancel, but 
read the epiſtle at the door. The prieſts are 
obliged to ſay an office every day, as long as 
that of the Roman breviary; only it is every 
day the ſame, which they have by rote. The 
deacons have a ſhorter form; but the biſhop's 
is longer, and the patriarch's ſtill longer, 
They uſe the liturgies of St. Baſel, St. Gregory, 
and St. Cyri/: but the firſt is ſhorteſt, and is 
moſt commonly uſed. They adminiſter the 
ſacrament on Sundays and holidays, which lat- 
ter are numerous; and alſo on Wedne/days and 
Fridays, and every day in Lent. The prieſts 
prepare for it, by going into the church the 
evening before, at ſun- ſet, and continue there 
till the ceremony is over: they ſpend the 
night moſtly in ſinging pſalms; and ſome of 
or. V. the 
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the laity ſhut themſelves up with them. It is 
ſaid, they often make croſſes on their arms 
with powder ; and if it is demanded, whether 
they are chriſtians, they ſhew the croſs. They 
abſtain from blood, and things ſtrangled. 
They pray for the dead; but have a notion, 
that the ſoul goes to heaven in forty days, 
and yet pray for them afterwards. They 
proſtrate themſelves before pictures; but have 
no ſtatues, except a crucifix. 

The Coptis, of all the eaſterns, ſeem to be 
the moſt irreverent and careleſs in their devo- 
tions. The night before Sundays and feſtivals, 
they ſpend in their churches, and the holy 
day in ſauntering about; ſitting under their 
walls in winter, and under ſhady trees in ſum- 
mer. They ſeem to think that their whole 
religion conſiſts in repeating their long ſer- 
vices, though without the leaſt devotion, and 
in ſtrictly obſerving their numerous feaſts. If 
we except the convents of the deſerts of St. 
Paul and St. Anthony, and one at Efre, the 
convents are inhabited only by one or two 

rieſts : but the patriarch myſt be a man that 

as never been married, anu is taken out of 
one of thoſe convents. They are all exceed- 
ingly ignorant, both priefts and people: but 
it would make a volume to give an account of 
all the particular rites of the Alzxanarian 

church. _ 
| St. 
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St. Anthony and St. Paul were 
cotemporaries; the latter being The convents 
the founder of the hermit's life, 3 I. 
and the former of the monaſtic xy, in 
life in ſociety.® St. Anthony the the deſert, 
abbot founded a monaſtery in 
the deſerts about ſeven miles from the Red. ſea, 
about 100 miles north-eaſt of Beneſuief and 
Bouche on the Nile, to which places the Chri/- 
tian uſually come to go to the monaſteries ; 
and at the convent of St. Paul, a ſmall day's 
Journey to the north of the other, they now 
live in the monaſtic way, though formerly 
they were hermits. Some ſay they lived in 
the time of the emperor Philip, others of De- 
cius, who perſecuted the Chriſtians; and it 1s 
ſaid St. Anthony lived till the time of Conflan- 
tine. 

A view of theſe convents may be ſeen in 
the annexed plate, as biſhop Pecocke found 
them in a manuſcript map of the country 
about them. The convent of St. ANTHONY 
A. is a large incloſure; and the entrance to it 
is by a window. They have a great number 
of palm, olive, and other trees within it, 
The patriarch is the head of this convent, 
and has a deputy there : but three other per- 
ſons have a ſhare in the government of the 
convent; there are alſo tour other prieſts, 
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and 23 lay-monks. From the references“ 
below to the view of the convent, it may be 
ſeen that they have every thing within them- 
ſelves; and particularly a tower for a ſtore- 
houſe, defended by a draw-bridge, in caſe 
the Arabs ſhould any way break in upon them. 
They have three ſprings of water running into 
the convents, that are a little ſalt: and it is 
1 theſe convents are the only 

ells in all Egypt. 

At the convent of St. PauL+B. there are 
25 monks in all, who cannot marry; but wi- 
dowers may be admitted. A woman is not 
permitted to enter the convent ; nor are the 
monks allowed to eat meat, or ſmoke in it. 
Their uſual diet is olives, brought from Fa- 

zume, 


St. Ax TONY. A, The church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. B. The church of St. Anthony. C. The belfry, 
with a ſmall bell in it. D. The tower where they keep 
their þooks and ptoviſions. E. The draw- bridge to it. 
F. The window by whick they enter the convent. 
G. The cells of the monks. H. The mill. I. The 
great garden, K, The chapel of St. Mark, the diſciple 
of St. Anthony, L. The vineyard, M. Palm-groves, 
N. The apricot garden. O. The caroubi trees, P. The 
olive-yard, Q. Three ſources of water, 


＋ In the convent of St. Pa ur, A. is the church and 
grot of St. Paul. B. The bell. C. A tower. D. The 
window by which they enter. E. The cells of the 
monks, F. The mill, G. The garden, H. A ſpring 
wi water that is a little ſalt, Pococke, I. p. 128. 
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ume, and ſalt-fiſh, with which they are ſup+ 
plied from the Red-Sea. 


Of the other inhabitants of Egypt. 


There are many Greeks in Cairo and Dami- 
ata; but very few in Alexandria and Roſetto. 
There are few Armenians in Cairo; but they 
have a church there given them by the Coprzs, 
in licu of a chapel they yielded to them in the 
church of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. 
The chriſtian religion would be at a very low 
ebb, if the people did not find it convenient to 
have Copti ſtewards of their eſtates, who are 
well acquainted with all affairs, and are good 
accomptants, Theſe ſtewards are a ſort of 
lords in every village, and are protectors of 
the chriſtians in it. The Fews have 36 ſyna- 
gogues in Cairo, and one in old Cairo. There 
is a particular ſect among them, who live by 
themſelves, and have a ſeparate ſynagogue ; 
being remarkable for their large noſes, as the 
other Jeaus are for their eyes. They are the 
ancient Lhenes, and have now the name of 
Charaims, from Matra, the name by which 
they call the Pentateuch. p 

The Arabs that are in the Della, and above 
Cairo, quite to Benefeeff, are divided into Fe- 
lagues, or Filaws; and into Bedoains. The 
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firſt are peaſants who have their abode in vil- 

ages, and are entirely ſubje@ to the govern- 
ment. The others are diſtributed into little 
companies, each with a chief: they dwell al- 
ways under tents, and each platoon forms a 
little camp. As they have no land belonging 
to them, they change their abode as often as 


they pleaſe; like the ancient Nomades, that 


are mentioned {o often in the claſſic writers. 
Many of the Arab Chiefs live in a ſtate of in- 


dependency, and pay little reſpe& to the Tark- 


7% government. 

The natives of Egypt are now a ſlothful peo- 
ple, who delight in ſitting ſtill, hearing tales, 
and indeed ſeem always to have been more fit 
for the quiet life, than for any active ſcenes, 


This idle manner of living is probably one 


great reaſon of the fertility of their invention, 
with regard to their ancient heathen religion, 
and of their making ſo many extravagant fa- 
bles ; out of which the Greeks might rake ſome 
of the moſt beautiful, as a foundation for their 
religion and poetry, and ſo they paſſed to the 
Romans. This indolence may be owing to 
the great heat of the country, that enervates 
them, and inclines them to the unactive life. 
They are alſo malicious and envious to a great 
degree, which keeps them from uniting and 
ſetting up for themſelves. 'Though they ate 
very ignorant, yet they have a natural cunning 


and 
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and artifice as well as falſehood; which makes 


them always ſuſpicious of travellers, that they 
want to find treaſures: but as they ſee they do 
not actually find them, they imagine they 
can by magic art draw away the money, 
Which they think may lie hid in the earth ; 
being ſo ignorant that they cannot otherwiſe 
conceive why they ſhould come ſo far to ſee 
Tuins. This notion often occaſions a travel- 
ler much trouble, and ſometimes prevents his 
ſeeing every thing as he would: however, 
they have learnt from the Arabs hoſpitality, 
and ſomething of that ſtri& virtue of fidelity, 
in ſtanding by thoſe that are under their pro- 
tection, The people of the country are chief- 
ly employed in tilling the ground, which is 
not attended with much labor: but the bring- 
ing water to it is often very troubleſome. The 
Arabs love plunder, and the roving ſort of life 
to which they are led by this diſpoſition, The 
buſineſs of attending cattle ſeems not ſuited to 
their genius: they have good horſes, and ma- 
nage them and their pikes with much addreſs, 
Thoſe on foot uſe poles, with which they dex- 
trouſly fence off the ſpear, 

Another ſort of people are thoſe they call 
Turks, in diſtinction from the natives of the 
country and the Arabs; being thoſe Who are 
ſent by the grand ſignor, and the ſlaves, as 
alſo their deſcendants, and all in general of 
foreign extraction, Theſe are moſt W 
© 
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of money, and defirous of power ; moſt ſubtle 
and ingenious in carrying on any affair to ob- 
tain their ends; and moſt ſurprizing things 
have been managed and brought about by 
them in Cairo, with the utmoſt policy and ſe- 
crecy. Theſe diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
other by what is ſtrictly the Turk dreſs. 
Coftles and The Turkib emperors have 
Garriſons, been able to keep this once po- 
tent kingdom under their ſubjec- 
tion and oppreſſive government, with a ſmall 
force ; which has been done by judicioufly 
ſtationing the troops in their reſpeCtive caſtles 
or garriſons. The moſt confiderable of theſe 
are at Cairo, Roſetto, Alexandria, Damiata, 
the Labyrinth, Acjeroute, and two or three 
more, of leſs conſequence; ſince Selim ruined 
all that were in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves. All theſe have their reſpective garri- 
ſons, conſiſting of Jani aries, or Aſei, com- 
manded by a bey, or other military officer, 


* whoſe poſt gives him the title of aga; who 


have their ſubalterns under them, called 
Schorbaſ/is, with whom they form the divan. 
Their power, however, extends no farther 
than the fortreſs they command; though they 
ſeldom fail of ſtretching, it beyond theſe limits, 
whenever they have an opportunity of enrich. 
ing themſelves by intermeddling in any affairs 
in their neighbourhood ; where they ſet up 
for judges without appeal, and commonly de. 
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cide in favor of the higheſt bidder : though if 
the other party hath powerful friends, he may 
bring his cauſe before a higher tribunal, where 
he may obtain a reverſion of the ſentence, and 
be a means of puniſhing the unrighteous judge, 


Of Grand Cairo, ALEXANDRIA, RosETToO, 
DamiaTa, ard cther remarkalie places in 


Egypt. 


FN LD Cairo ſeems to 
have ſucceeded to 

the town and fortreſs of 
Babylon, which is thought to have been on 
mount 7ehuft, at the ſouth end of old Cairo; 
of which we have already given a deſcription.® | 
The city of Grand Cairo has been much mag- 
nified as to its extent, and the number of its 
inhabitants. It conſiſts now of three towns 
or Cities ; that is old Cairo, Cairo properly fo 
called, and the port called Bulac. A third 
city was built between the old and new cities 


I, GxanD Cairo, 
or Kayro, 


called; Kebaſeh, which is now in ruins. Old - 


Cairo is reduced to a very fmall compaſs, and 


is not above two miles round: but it is the - © 


port for the boats that come from Upper Egypt ; 
and ſome of the beys have a ſort of country 
houſes here, to which they retire at the time 
of the high Ni/z.> Palac is the port for all 


: boats 
See out vol. IV. p. 172-154, 
1 P.cccle, v. I. p. 26. 
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boats that come up the river from the parts 
of Delta: it is about a mile from new Cairo, 
and near two miles in compaſs ; here they 
have a cuſtom houſe, with many warehouſes 
and canes for travellers; though it 1s re- 
markable for nothing but a fine bagnio.*® 
New Ca1R0 is fituated under the 23d de- 
gree, and 58th minute of north latitude; F 
therefore cannot be eſteemed a moderate or | 
delightful clime; eſpecially as the heat of 
it is incre»ſed by the burning ſandy ſoil 
about it, and the mountainous ridge which 
reflects it in a kind of focus, The city 
ſtands about a mile from the river, and ex- 
tends eaſtward near two miles to the moun- 
tain, a little above the place where the Ne 
ſeparates it{elf into two branches for forming 
the Delta.“ It is about ſeven miles in cir- 
cumference: but it is ſaid to have been 
much larger when it was the centre of trade Ie 


from the Ea/? Indies; though it ſtill continues : 

to be the chief mart and metropohs of the 

kingdom, It was walled round, and pars | t 

of 4 

| © 

Be 

e Ibid. p. 29. d Bid. Norden, I. p. 61, | 

According to Dr. Shavv, © Kairo, or Al Xabirah, or in ſ 

the eaſtern appellation, A! Meffer, lies nearly two miles © 

to the eaſt of the Mie, and fifteen to the ſouthward f | ti 
the Delta; as Memphis which lay over againſt it, on the 

weſtern ſhore, is ſaid to have done. It is built in the * 


form of a creſcent, under the northern ſhade of that 
mountain, where the ancient city of the B. Gen was 
ftuated, Shaw's Travels, ad edit. 4p. p. 294. 
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of the walls of free-ſtane remain to the 
north-eaſt of the caſtle, and ſome to the 
ſouth ; which are built of ſemicircular tow- 
ers, and ſeem to have been made in imita- 
tion of the outer walls of Alexandria. There 
are likewiſe three very grand gates that were 
built by the Mamalules the workmanſhip 
of them is very good; and amidſt all the 
ſimplicity of the architecture, every one 
muſt be ſtruck with the ſurprizing magni- 
ficence of them. One of them to the ſouth 
is called Babe! Zuile, the gate of Zaile, from 
a ſuburbs of that name to which it leads, 
Under the arch of the gate 1s a picce of rope 
faſtened to a hook, where they ſay Tomar 
Bey, the laſt Mamaluke ſultan, was hanged 
by order of ſultan Selim, after he had been 
tortured to reveal treaſures, and carried 
through all the ſtreets ona lame camel, dreſ- 
ſcd in ragged clothes, and his hands bound. 
Another gate is Babel Naſer; and they ſay 
that ſultan Selim made his public entrance 
through this gate. A little to the ſouth of 
it is a gate ſtill more magnificent, which is 
called Bab. Futuh, or the Gate» of Pidery : 
it is of hewn ſtone, very high, and has a 
ſquare tower on each fide, the water tables 
of which are richly adorned with {culp- 
tures.“ 

The canal that comes out of the Nil ar 
old Cairo, goes all through this city; yet it 


15 
* Pococke, p. 20. 
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is ſeen only from the back of the houſes that 
are built on it: there are ſeveral bridges 
over it; but when dry it is as a Nreet, along 
which the common people frequently 20; 
though it has a diſagreeable and unwholſome 
ftench. 

This khalis, the Amis Trafanus of the 
ancients, is little more than five miles long : 
| therefore the city is much inferior in extent 
i to ſeveral cities in chriſtendom.s 

in If one imagines that there are ſeveral ſquares 

"a or places abour the city, from a quarter to 
three quarters of a mile round, contrived ſo 
as to receive and hold the water of the Mie, 
that is conveyed to them by the canals when 
the river riſes, it may give ſome idea of the 
ſeveral lakes that are about the city during 
the greater part of the year, Nothing can 
be conceived more beautiful, than to ſee 
thoſe places filled with water, round which 
the beſt houſes in the city are built: and 
when the N is high in the ſummer, it is 
an entertaining proſpeR, to ſce them co- 
vered with the fine boats and barges of all 
the great people, who come out in the even- 
ing to divert themſelves with their ladies. 
Concerts of muſic are never wanting, and Þ 
ſometimes fireworks add to the amuſement; 
all the houſes round being in a manner il- 
luminated, and the windows full of ſpecta- 
tors 


id. 8 Scat; P. 295. 
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tors to behold this | gue oe ſight. The 


ſcene is much-altered when the waters are 
gone off, and the mud appears; but is ſoon 
ſucceeded by a more agreeable view of 
green corn, and afterwards of harveſt, in 
the middle of a great city, on thoſe very 
ſpots where the boats were ſailing a few 
months before. h 

The ftreets of Cairo, as of all the Turk; 
cities, are very narrow: the wideſt goes the 
length of the city from the r Naſer to 
the gate Zuile; but would be looked on as 
2 lane in Europe. The other ftreets are fo 
narrow, that they frequently make a roof 
from one houſe to the other, over the ſtreet, 
and put a flight covering on it to defend 
them from the ſun: but the ſtreets are nei- 
ther paved, nor cleaned from duſt and dirt; 
being only watered twice or thrice a day, 
before the houſes of the better fort of peo- 
ple, more for coolneſs than cleanlineſs. 

Their houſes are neither airy nor plea- 
ſant; the beſt of them being commonly 
built round a kind of court, without orna- 
ment, or even windows fronting the ſtreets ; 
the lower part built with ſtone, and above 
a ſort of cage-work, ſometimes filled up 
with unburnt brick: the whole is a very 
diſagreeable ſight, to thoſe who have ſeen 

Vor. V. L. only 


. Pacecle, p. 30. Sandyt, p. 94. 
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only European cities, that have ſomething of 
outward regularity, as well as conveniency 
and beauty within. The inſide is as plain 
as the out; nothing but uſe being regarded 
in their apartments and furniture, except 


their ſaloons, wherein they receive their 


friends and acquaintance, which are a little 
more ornamented. Upon the whole, they 
have hardly any fence againſt the torrid 
heats of an almoſt vertical ſun, except that 
of the north winds, which commonly blow 
during the hot months of Tune, Jury, and 
Auguſt; and ſometimes with ſuch piercing 
coldneſs, as to oblige the better fort to ex- 
change their lighteit garments for others 
lined with fur. So that, whenever theſe 
winds fail them at that ſeaſon, they are 
Forced to endure a more ſcorching heat than 
thoſe under the torrid zone: and, when 
they chance to blow by intervals, the tran- 
ſition from heat to cold is not only diſagree- 
able and painful to a great degree, but fre. 

uently occaſions as dangerous diſeaſes as 
the poiſonous ſeams ariſing from their ex- 


hauſted canal. 

The city 1s exceeding well regulated for 
its ſecurity, eſpecially by night; for moſt 
of the ſtreets, or at leaſt each end of every 
diſtrict or ward, has a gate and porter to it, 
who ſhuts up the gate as ſoon as it is dark ; 
and to many of theſe wards 1s a guard of 
Janixaries; ſo that no idle people can go 

about 
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about the ſtreets at night. Some little 
ſtreets conſiſt only of ſhops, without any 
houſes. There are alſo ſeveral places for 
ſhops like our Exchange, called Bezeſftans, 
which- are ſhut up at might; and ſhops of 
the ſane trade are generally together in 
thoſe as well as in the ſtreets. 

"There are ſuch a great number of moſques 
in this metropolis, that ſome writers have 
reckoned them to amount to 720, with mi- 
narets or towers, and each its preacher; as 
aiſo 420, which have neither towers nor 
preachers, but are a kind of chapels or ora- 
tories. Some of the former are grand and 
beautiful: but that which exceeds them all, 
both as to the ſolidity of its building, and 
a certain grandeur and magnificence that 
ſtrikes in a ſurprizing manner, is the moſque 
of ſultan Haſan, built at the foot of the 
caſtle-hill. It is very high, of an oblong 
ſguare figure, crowned with a corniſh all 
round that projets a great way, and is 
adorned with a particular fort of a groteſque 
carvings after the Twi; manner. The 
entrance to it is hnely inlaid with ſeveral ſorts 
of marble, and carved in like manner at 
top: the aſcent was by ſeveral ſteps, which 
are broken down, and the door walled up; 
becauſe the rebels often took ſhelter there in 
times of public inſurrections: and the place 

L 2 is 
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is ſo ſtrong, that now there is always a gar- 
riſon of Janixaries within that diſtrict, in 
apartments adjoining to the moſque.* Be- 
tween it and the caſtle is a ſpacious piazza 
Which is the only one in the whole city. — 
To the north eaſt end of the town is another 
fine moſque called Kubbee/-Azab, or the 
cupola of the Azabs ; becauſe it properly be- 
longs to that military corps. It 1s 60 feet 
high, with a beautiful dome over it, raiſed on 
a base of ſixteen ſides, in each of which is a 
window. The room is wainſcotted round 
eight feet high in pannels, with all the moſt 
* er marbles, among which are ſeveral 
fine ſlabs of red and green porphyry: the 
borders round the pannels are carved and 
gilt; and a ſort of frize ranges round, in 
which are ſentences cut in large golden Cop- 
tic characters. The walls 12 this are 
adorned with Arabic inſcriptions, in letters 
of gold ; and the whole cupola is painted 
and gilt in the fineſt manner. All over the 
moſque are hung a great number of glaſs 
Iamps and oftriches eggs: adjoining to it 
are ſeveral apartments for the prieſts; and 
alſo ſome grand ones for great people, who 
ſometimes come and reſide there. This 
great edifice is ſaid to have been built by 
aafar, who conquered Fg ypt for the kha- 
if Moezz, and founded Cairo; after which, 
he 


k Pececke, p. 31. 
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hedefired the khalif to give him leave to pre- 
pare a place fit to offer him a ſherbet in, on 
his return from Mecca.) 

A part of the town to the ſouth is called 
Tailoun, from a general of that name, who 
built a palace and moſque here, which are 
now ruined, In this quarter 1s another 
large moſque, ſid to reſemble that of Mec- 
ca: and an old building, which ſeems to 
have been the quarter of the body of ſoldiers 
called Cherkes, to whom it ſtill belongs, and 
goes by their name. 

To the eaſt of Ta bonn is the 
CasSTLE of Cairo, ſituated on 
a rocky hill, which ſeems to be ſeparated by 
art ſrom the eaſt end of the mountain Jebel 
Aocattham; and it is ſaid this caſtle was 
built by Saladin. There are two entrances 
to it on the north fide; one to the weſt is 
called the gate of the Azavs; the other to 
the eaſt, the gate of the Janizaries. The 
deſcent by the former is narrow, and cut 
through the rock: the way is by a high 
wall, on which at a great height is a relief 
of a large ſpread eagle; and ſo the entrance 
15 Oppohte to the building that is called 
Jeeps hall. The aſcent by the gate of 
the Fanizaries is more ſpacious and grand: 
on each fide of the inner gate is a tower of 
many ſides; and farther on at another en- 


* 
5 3 trance 


The CASTLI. 
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trance is a large round tower on each ſide, 
oppoſite to the great moſque. The caſtle 
is walled all round; but is fo commanded 
by the hill to the eaſt, that it can be a place 
of no ſtrength, fince the invention of can- 
non. At the weſt of the caſtle are remains 
of grand apartments; ſome covered with 
domes, and adorned with Maſaic pictures of 
trees and houſes, that belonged to the an- 

cient ſultans, and have ſince , "aa inhabited 
by the paſhas: but this part of the caſtle is 
now only uſed for weaving, embroidering, 
and preparing the hangings and coverings 
they ſend to Mecca every year. — Over this 
is a higher ground to the eaſt, near the 

rand ſaloon, commonly called Jaſepb's hall; 
— which there is a moſt delightful proſ- 
pect of Cairo, the pyramids, and all the 
country round. To the weſt part of the 
caſtle is the jail; Which the common people 
will have to be the priſon where Fo/eph was 
confined. — The well in the caſtle is called 
Jaſepb's well; not from the patriarch, but 
from a grand vazir of that name, who had 
the care of this work under ſultan Mahomet, 
They call it the Beere/-Hallazoune, or ſnail- 
lke-avell; which, with the ſtair caſe that 
goes winding round it, are hewn out of 
the natural rock, This well conſiſts of two 
ſtages ; being in all about 44 fathom deep. 
The upper ſtage is 16 feet broad one way, 


and 24 the other: the water is brackiſh, 


and 
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and drawn up, by oxen, in the Perſian 
wheel.” 

This caſtle is about a mile in eircumfe- 
rence, and is like a little town: but the 
moſt part of it is in a very ruinous condition. 
About the middle of it is a large court, on 
the ſouth ſide of which are the paſha's 

apartments, 


m Pocoche, I. p. 44. Shaw, p. 295. Norden fays, 
this famous well has 18 feet of breadth upon z4 of length: 
that its depth is 276 feet, from the upper wheel quite 
to the bottom of the water; and this depth is parted into 
two diviſions, At the end of 146 feet we meet with a 
ſtop, or reſting place; vpon which they draw water 
from the bottom, by means of a ſecond wheel with a rope 
of earthern pitchers, This reſting place is a little lower 
than the middle of the whole depth; for from thence to 
the bottom of the well there remain no more than 130 
feet, This ſecond platform has no more than r 5 feet of 
length upon 9g of breadth, All this well is cut neatly in 
the rock, which ſerves as a rampart to the defcent by the 
fide of the well: and they have contrived, at certain 
diſtances, ſome windows to give light, R enters by the 
mouth of the well, and ſerves for the defcent of the 


oxen, that are deſtined to draw up water by the ſecond 


wheel, From thence quite to the bottom there run other 
ſtairs, or deſcent, which makes the ſame figure; except- 
ing that it is not ſo wide as the firſt ; having only be- 
tween 3 and 4 feet of breadth, and fix of height: nor 
has it any parapet to the ſides; being all open, which 
renders the deſcent very dangerous, At the bottom of 
this laſt deſcent is the baſon, or ſpring of water; which 
has between nine and ten feet of depth, The taſte of it 
is a little (altiſh : and indeed they do not make ufe of it in 
drinking, unleſs in caſe of a fiege, or in ſome. other 
exigency, Norden, I, p. 66, | 
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apartments, and the Great Divan, over 
the Karameidan, or black place to the ſouth. 
When the divan of beys are aſſembled, un- 
der the Kaia, or prime miniſter, an Furoprarn 
may go in with the conſul's dragoman, or 
interpreter ;z and being a rene 
to the paſha's coffee-room, is civilly enter- 
tained by his people with ſweetmeats and 
coffee. The Mint alſo is near, where they 
coin their gold; and ſome ſmall pieces 
called medines, which are of the value of 
three farthings, being of iron, waſhed over 
with ſilver; for the baſe money of Conftanti- 
nople will not paſs in Ep ypr. 

To the ſouth of the caſtle, extending 
away to the ſouth eaſt, 1s a ſort of ancient 
juburbs, called Caraßa. At the entrance 
to this place are ſome magnificent tombs 
covercd with domes, ſaid to be the monu- 
ments of ſome Fe yptian kings. The people 
ſay they are the khalifs, the relations of 
Mahemet who conquered this country; and 
ſuch is their yeneration for them, that they 
oblige Chriſtiaus and Fewws to deſcend from 
their aſſes, out of reſpe&t, when they paſs 
this way. Caraffa ſeems to have been the 
ancient univerſity for the united ſtudies of 
their law and divinity: but it 1s now like 
a plain of ruins to the ſouth of mount Dae; 
being the remains of many colleges and 
convents of derviſhes, where it is reported 
were ſo great a number, that a ſtranger could 

pals 
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paſs a year at free coſt, only ſpending one 
day in each of them. On an adjacent 
height, to the right, is the great moſque of 
El-Imani-Shafei, one of the four great doc- 
tors of the law, who is held in great vene- 
ration among them, and whoſe ſepulchre 18 
there: it is called La-Salehiah, from a title 
they gave Saladin who built it, together 
with an hoſpital and college; and he obli- 
ged all the doctors of Egypt to follow the 
doctrine of this relation of Mahomet, Who 
was a native of Gaza." | 
Three or four miles from the city is Baje- 
tin; ſo called from the gardens that are 
there: and about two miles from it, is the 
burial place of the Jews. On the top of 
the hill of Jebel Duiſe, towards the welt 
brow of it, are two rooms cut near the 
ſurface of the rock, with holes on the top 
to let in light; over which is a raĩſed place, 
where the great men often go, and enjoy 
one of the fineſt proſpects in Eg ypt, com- 
manding a view of Cairo, and of all the 
country, eſpecially into Delta, as far as the 
eye can carry. Joo the eaſt, over the ſouth 
clift, is the moſque in which the Sheik Duije 
15 buried, who has given name both to the 
hill and moſque. Within the moſque is 
painted all with flowers, on a red ground : 
near it are buried ſeveral of his — 
an 


* Pocacke, I, p. 35. See this vol, p. 4. 20. 
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and the ſons of ſome paſhas. Beyond this 
moſque, on a hill, is a ſolid building of ſtone, 
three feet wide, built with ten ſteps, and at 
top three feet ſquare; on which the ſheik 
mounts to pray upon any extraordinary occa- 
ſion, when all the people go out; as at the 
beginning of a war, or when the Nile does not 
rife as they expect it ſhould : but without ail 
the towns in the 7% dominions, the 
have ſuch a praying place. Under this hill, 
to the north, are the burial places called Reich 
Bey, where are a great number of magnificent 
tombs, covered with cupolas; and ſeveral large 
moſques built over the burial places of great 
men, extend ing far above a mile to the north 
eaſt. In cne part, many of the relations of 
Mah:met are interred ; probably of the families 
of the ancient khalifs; and theſe places are 
eſteemed ſo ſacred, that it is not permitted 
for Chriſlians to go among thoſe ſepulchres. 
In Cairo there are ſeveral Paynios, ſome of 
which are very handſome within ; being 
laces of great reſort in the Turt;/> dominions, 
boch on a religious account, to purify them- 
ſelves; and alſo as places of refreſhment 
and diverſon, eſpecially for the women, who 
once or twice a week {pend moſt of the day in 
the bagnios, and are glad of ſuch a pretence 
to get out of their confinement : but the ladies 
are deprived of this public opportunity of 
bathing among the great people, who have 
bagnios prepared for them in their own houſes, 
* hey 
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They have alſo many Canes in this city; 
which they call Oke/as. Theſe are indiffe- 
rent buildings round a court, and are com- 
monly appropriated to merchants of a par- 
ticular country, with their merchandize, 
There is one for thoſe of Nubia, and the 
black ſlaves and goods they bring with 
them; and another for white flaves from 
Georgia, They have alſo ſeveral Canes at 
Bulac, in all which ſtrangers are accommo- 
dated with a room at a very ſmall price 
though with nothing elſe : ſo that, except- 
ing the room, there are no greater accom- 
modations in theſe houſes, than in the de- 
farts, unleſs from the conveniency of a 
market near,® 

Some writers have computed that there 
are two millions of people in Cairo: but this 
account muſt be greatly exaggerated ; though 
it is poſitively atirmed, that ſeven thouſand 
have died in one day of the plague; in 
which they ſay they can make an exact com- 
putation, from the number of biers that are 
lett to carry out the dead. However, it is 
allowed, by all writers and travellers, that 
this city 1s very gang, inhabited by a 
mixture of all nations; ſuch as original 
Egyptians, among whom are comprehended 
the Coptic Chriſtians ; Arabians ; people of 
Barbary, and other weſtern parts of Africa; 
a9 
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as alſo great numbers of Berberines from Nu« 
31a. Theſe laſt are a molotto race, and 
keep a kind of government among them- 
ſelves; thoſe of ſuch a part of the country 


chuſing a ſheik, who takes care of all new- 


comers to recommend them to places, and 
to ſupply them with money when they are 
out of ſervice, or fick, for which they have 
a common purſe. Beſides, there are ſome 
of the Turceman race, ſuch as are ſent from 
Conftantineple to fill ſome places, or ſuch as 
the paſhas bring with them, and chance to 
ſettle there : but the greater part of the in- 
habitants of Cairo are deſcended from the 
Mamalukes, There are alſo ſome Greeks, a 
few Armenians, and many Jews. The Eu- 
ropeans ſettled here are chiefly Engliſh and 
French; with ſome [talians from Venice and 
Leghorn. The Franciſcans dependent on the 
convent at Zeru/alem, have a large monaſtery 
here; and the ſuperior 1s called the vice 

refect of Egypt, the guardian of Feru/alem 
1 the title of prefect. But there is 
another convent of Franciſcans, who are ſent 
miſſionaries from Rome with a ſuperior ; 
he is alſo called the prefe& of Fg ypt, and 
commands three convents they have in Upper 
Egypt. Theſe hye on a ſmall allowance 
from Rome, and on the charity of their diſ- 
ciples: they are under the protection of the 
Engliſb, Who are ready to protect all Chr:/- 
tiaus in theſe countries: the other Franciſcaus, 
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® convent of Capuchins, and another of Je- 
faits, are under the protection of the French, 

The Exropean merchants ſettled here, con- 
ſidering how much they are confined, live 
agreeably enough among themſelves; are 
generally ſociable with thoſe of their own 
nation; and want nothing to make their 
time eaſy and pleaſant in ſuch a plentiful 
country. The morning is devoted to buſi- 
neſs, and the remainder of the day to ſuch 
diverſions as the place affords; being often 
paſſed in riding out to the fields and gar- 
dens to the north of Cairo, where little dan- 
ger is to be apprehended for about a mile 
out of town. They have a relaxation from 
buſineſs both on the Chriſtian and Jewiſh 
ſabbath, as the Jews tranſact a great part 
of their affairs. When the Mie is Rich, and 
little buſineſs is done, they ſpend their time 
in the houſes they have at old Cairo and 
Gize : ſo that ſtrangers paſs their time as 
agreeably as the circumſtances of the place 
will admit. The gentlemen here ſhew them 
all manner of civility ; eſpecially ſuch as 
come out of curioſity, who never fail to meet 
with a kind reception in their houſes, which 
they eaſily oblige them to make their home 
as it is very difficult to be accommodated 
otherwiſe. p | 

When Engliſb proteſtants die at Cairo, they 
are buried in the Cemetery belonging to the 
Vol. V. M Greeks, 
Y Pococke, I. p. 39. ; 
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Greeks, and have their ſervice read over them; 
unleſs they have a chaplain of their own to 
perform that office according to their own 
liturgy. 

The conveniency of water-carriage makes 
Cairo a place of preat trade; for there are 
few arts in any tolerable perfection higher 
up, or indeed in any other part of Egypt; 
ſo that all the country, up the Mi at leaſt, 
is ſupplied with molt things from this me- 
tropolis. As there is little credit among 
the Turks, and as they ſeldom truſt one ano- 
ther to negociate any buſineſs by bills, or 
riſque their money in the hands of any one; 
this always occaſions a great conflux of peo- 
ple to Grand Cairo: ſo that near a quarter of 
the ſouls in the city are not fixed inhabi- 
tants; and as they are not afraid of the 
plague, but come to the city when it is in- 
feed, it may be ſuppoſed that a great num 
ber of the people who die of that diſtemper, 
are thoſe who come every day t6 Gairs 
about their affairs.9 

It is ſurprizing, that ſuch a great multi- 
tude of people ſhould in general live ſo 
peaceably and quietly as they are faid to do 
in Cairo, under ſuch a deſpotic government : 
but the natives are kept under - fear, and 
the others by policy : the former are taught 
to ſubmit to the yoke; aud the latter to 
purchaſe their peace, 7 

1 Such tl 

5 hid, 8 
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© Spch is this city, the faireſt in Turky; 
yet differing from what it was as from a body 
being young and healthful, doth the ſame 
grown old and waſted with diſeaſes.” * 

The ancient Alexandria 
has been deſcribed by us eee 
in its proper place : but it has been ſubjected 
to ſo many revolutions, and ſo often ruined, 
that we ſhould have at-preſent ſome difficulty 
to find it, if we were not directed by the ſitu- 
ation of its ports, aud ſome antique monu- 
ments,* 

Scanderon, as Alexandria is now called by 
the Turi, has two ports; the new one, te 
which the veſſels of Europe refort ; and the old 
one, where thoſe only from 7 urfey are admit- 
ted. The former is what Strabo calls the 
Great Port, lying to the eaſtward of the Pha- 
ros : the other is his port of Eunaſtus, where 
was alſo the Cibotus, which had formerly a 
communication with the late Marecatis, that 
lies behind it to the ſouth. The preſent city 
is ſituated betwixt them, upon what was pro- 
bably the Septem Stadium of Strabo; whereas 
= ” city lay farther towards the N. and 

u 


M 2 The 


r Sandys, p. 98. 

s See our vol, II. p. 112— z. vol. III. p. 56, bo, 
77, 84, 93, 117, 140, 196, and at p. 206 is a view of 
the ancient city and port of Alexandria, and iſle of Pla- 
ret. t Norden, v. I. p. 1. 

u Shaw, p. 292. Pococke, I. p. 2, 5. 
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The entrance of the new port is defended 
by two caſtles, of a bad Turki/ ſtructure, and 
which have nothing remarkable but their ſitu- 
ation ; fince they have ſucceeded edifices very 
renowned in hiſtory. That which they call 
the Great Pharillon, has in the middle a little 
tower, the ſummit of which terminates in a 


lanthorn, that they light up every night; but 


which does not give much light, becauſe the 
lamps are ill ſupplied. The caſtle has been 
built upon the iſland of Pharos, which it oc- 
cupies ſo entirely, that if there are ſome re- 
mains of that marvel of the world, that Prole- 
my had cauſed to be erected there, they con- 
tinue concealed from the curious. It is the 
ſame with regard to the other caſtle, the Litile 
Pharillon. There are no footſteps of the fa- 
mous library, which, in the time of Pzolemy, 
was conſidered as the moſt beautiful that had 
ever been ſeen. Each of theſe two iflands is 


Joined to the continent by a mole. That of 


the iſland of Pharos appears to be 3000 feet in 
extent, and is made partly of bricks and part- 
ly of free ſtone. It is vaulted through its 
whole length; its arches are in the Gothic 
taſte, and the water can pais underneath : but 
it is not credible that the Saracens or the Turks 

have been the inventors of it.” 
Conſidering the great devaſtations which 
have attended the Saracen conqueſts in other 
places, 


w Norden, I, P. 4. 21. 
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places, it is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the 
greateſt part of the ancient walls, together 
with their reſpective turrets, ſhould have con- 
tinued entire, quite down to this time. In 
the ſame condition likewiſe are the ciſterns ; 
which were annually ſupplied with water at 
the overflowing of the NI. Theſe were of 
a great depth, having their walls raiſed, by 
ſeveral ſtages of arches, upon which the great- 
eſt part of the city itſelf was erected * 

The ſea has gained much on the iſle of Pha. 
ros every way, except to the ſouth: and the 
weſtern part of the old iſland is pow called the 
Cafe of the Figs; becauſe it is famous for pro- 
ducing that fruit in great perfection. 

The old walls of the city he orp 6.4. 
ſeem to have bcen built on 
the height, which extends from cape Lochzas 
towards the calt ; for the remains of a grand 
gateway are to be ſeen in the road to Ro/ezto at 


this high ground, and the foundations of the. 


walls may be traccd from thence to the canal. 
The outer walls round the old city are very 
beautifully built of hewn ſtone, and ſeem to 
be ancient; all the arches being true, and the 
workmanſhip good. They are defended by 
ſemicircular towers, 20 feet diameter, and 
about 130 feet apart: at each of them are 
ſtairs to aſcend to the battlements ; and there 
15 a walk round on the top of the walls built 
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on arches. Theſe walls, as they now ftand, 
ſeem to have encloſed all the city, except the 
palace of the kings to the north-eaſt, The in- 
ner walls appear to be of the middle ages, be- 
ing much ftroriger and higher than the others, 
and defended by large high towers. 

The old city is entirely ruined, and the 
materials carried away to build the new ; for 
except a few houſes at the Noſetto and Bagnio 
gates, there are only ſome few moſques, and 
three convents within the old walls. One of 
the moſques is called the moſque of a thouſand 
and one pillars; where they ſay was a church 
dedicated to St. Mark, and the patriarch re- 
fided at it: being near the gate without which 
the evangeliſt was martyred, as they report, 
The other great moſque is that of St. Athana- 
Hus, where there certainly was a church of 
that name. At tlie church of the Cœęti con- 
vent they ſhew the patriarchal chair: they 
alſo pretend to have the head of St, Mark ; 
and jome even ſay that his body is there. At 
the Greek convent they ſhew ſome things, 
which, they ſay, relate to the martyrdom of 
St. Catherine in this city. The Latins likewiſe 
have their convent in the old city, belonging 
to that of Jeruſalem: and there are always 
ſome poor Arabs encamped about within the 
walls; which makes it dangerous to be abroad 
after ſun-ſet, when all the company begin to 

retire. 
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retire. At the South-weſt corner is a large 
caſtle, with a few ſoldiers in it: but no Euro- 
peans are admitted there. In the gates are ma- 
ny ſine pieces of granite; and fragments of 
columns of beautiful marble are ſeen all over 
the old city, as ſo many remains of its former 
grandeur and magnificence.⸗ 

Inſtead of thoſe ancient and magnificent 
ſtructures which travellers may have heard or 
read of, they muſt expect to behold little elſe but 
their ruins, fragments of ſtately walls, and tot- 
tering towers and caſtles, whoſe architecture 
feems the work of the Saracens. Here they 
will ſee the moſt ſumptuous temples converted 
into plain moſques; ſome of the fineſt pieces 
of architecture artleſsly ſcattered, and em- 
ployed to patch up an ordinary dwelling; 
the royal palace become a common priſon * 
ſlavery ; the once numerous and opulent inha- 
bitants dwindled into a ſmall parcel of ſtrangers ; 
and a multitude of miſerable wretches, ſer- 
vants, and ſlaves, employed in lading, un- 
hding, and carrying of merchandize.a 

It may juſtly be ſaid, that % „u Cr. 
in the new city of Alexandria 11 „ Al Ex- 
we find a poor orphan, whoſe axpzra, 
ſole inheritance has been the 
venerable name of its father. The vaſt ex- 
tent of the ancient city is contracted in the 
ncw, to a little neck of land, between the 
two 


2 Third. P. 7. Sandys, P- 89. Norden, I, P · 10. 20. 
? Norden, I. p. 37. 
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two parts. A place formerly ſo famous for 
the extent of its commerce is no longer any 
thing more than a mere place of embarking. 
It is not a phoenix that revives from its own 


aſhes ; being at moſt a reptile ſprung from the 


dirt, duſt, and corruption, with which the 


alcoran has infected the whole country.Þ 

In general, this is the portraiture of the 
Alexandria of our time ; which is built On 
the ſtrand to the north, without the wall, on 
the ground that ſcems to have been left by 
the ſea, and makes a very mean appearance. 
In ſeveral houſes built round courts on por- 
ticos, they have placed a great variety of 
pillars, moſtly granite, which were the orna- 
ments of the ancient city. The old city 


was in a flouriſhing condition when the 


trade of the Eaft-7dies was carried on that 
way by the Venetian; and the decay of it 
may be dated from the time the paſſage was 
fourd out by the Cape of Good Hope, when 
tne commerce took another channel: but 
when the trade of coffee and other com- 
modities began in ſome meaſure to flouriſh, 
towards the middle of the laſt century, the 
preſent city began to riſe out of the ruins of 
the old. 

The ancient relics of Mexandria have been 
ſo far dishgured, by time and other accidents, 
or are ſo tar buried in the ſand and rubbiſh, 

that 


id. P. 28. © Pocecke, p. 7. 
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that there remains little elſe in and about 
this city, worth the attention of the curious, 
except the famous Corinthian column, and wo 
obeliſks. 

The column called Pou- 
PEY'S PILLAR, is ſituated on 
an eminence, about a quarter of a mile to the 
ſouth of the walls, and may be ſuppoſed to 
have been erected after Strabo's time, as he 
makes no mention of ſuch an extraordinary mo- 
nument. It might be ſet up either in honor of 
Titus, or Adrian, who were in Egypt. The 
pillar is apparently the greateſt and moſt mag- 
nificent column that the Corinthian order has 
produced. The ſhaft is about 89 feet, and is 
of one ſingle piece of red granite marble: 
the capital is of anotner piece of marble: the 
9 of a greyiſn ſtone: and the whole 

eight 13 abcut 118 feet. There are ſome 
hgns of a Greet inſcription on the welt ſide, 
which can hardiy be diſcerned, unleſs the 
fun ſhines on it: a great part of the foundation 
hath been removed, in expettation of finding 
a treaſure; and the whole fabric ſeems now 
to reſt entirely on a block of white marble, 
which, upon being touched with a key, gives 
a ſound like a bell. M. 4: Maillet formed the 
project of tranſporting this pillar to France, 
and repreſented it as reſting only upon a ſingle 

ſtone.4 
Of 


Pompey's Pillar. 
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Of the two obeliſks, called the Needles of 
Cleopatra, one is broke, and part of it lies on 
the ground. The height of that which is 
ſtanding is about 63 feet, and might be before 

the temple of Neprune © 
If any thing beſides has eſcaped the injuries 
of time, in this city, more than others, it is 
the great number of its ciſterns, which are 
filled yearly with the waters of the Nile, by a 
canal that goes under the name of Cleopatra, 
and begins about two leagues from Reſetto, 
from whence it conveys them to Alexandria. 
This is the only water they have; and, when 
it fails, they are obliged to ſupply themſelves 
with it from Kt | heſe noble reſervoirs 
are now reduced to fix, and are but ill looked 
after; whilſt the far greater part of the reſt are 
filled up with earth, as well as the grand pil- 
lars that ſupported them; which were made 
of brick, and covered over with a matter im- 

penetrable by water f 
To the weſt, beyond the canal of Canopus, 
are ſome Catacombs ; which conſiſt of ſeveral 
apartments cut in the rock, on each fide of an 
open gallery. On both ſides of theſe apart- 
ments are three ſtories of holes, big enough to 
depoſite the bodies in. Here we may ſup- 
pole the ſuburbs began, in which were gar- 
dens, ſepulchres, and places to prepare the 
bodies 


e Pococke, p. 7. i Norden, p. 20. Pococke, p. 6. 
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bodies for interment. The Catacombs extend- 
ed above a mile to the weit, and there are a 
great number all along by the fea: but ma- 
ny have been waſhed away by the waterz 
which in ſuch a long tract of time has gained 
on the free-ſtone rock, as appears by the re- 
mains of them ſeen in the fea. The molt ex- 
traordinary catacombs are towards the farther 
end, and may be reckoned among the fineſt 
that have been dilcove ed; beiog beautiful 
rooms cut out of a r ck, and niches in many 
of them, ſo as to lay the bodies in, adorned 
with a ſort of doric pilaſters on each fide,b 

The great lake Marectis, which was for- 
merly navigable, is now generally dry, and 
has only water in it for ſome time alter great 
rains. 

It may be aſked, what is become of that 
great quantity of ruins, that the general de- 
ſtruction of ſo great a city as Alexandria muſt 
have occaſioned ? Suitable places have been 
aſſigned them in Alxardria itlelt, where they 
mult be deeply buried under ground: but 
no traces are left of the tomb of A/rxander, 
the ſerapium, or the muizum.* Let the rea- 
der conſider, how much the ancient pavement 
of Rome has been raiſed, on account of the 
ſacking and ruin of that ancient capita! of the 

world, 


h Pococke, p. 9g. Norden, p. 21, 
i See our vol. II. p. 121. 
k Norden, p. 34. Pococke, p. 4. 
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world, and he will be eaſily perſuaded, that 
the ſame thing has happened at Alexandria. 
Moreover, is it not certain that they have 
tranſported into Europe a great number of 
theſe ruins, at all times? They continue to 
doit in like manner every day; and M. Norden 
ſays, he ſaw large pieces of columns, and 
other remains of antiquity, put on board 
French veſſels. It it true, they take away in 
this manner but little at once; though it 
makes a great ſum in ſucceſſion of time. If 
Alexandria was under a government leſs ſuſpi- 
cious and reſerves, a traveller might examine 
things more nearly, and give reaſons perhaps 
more evident: for want of which, «he reader 
muſt be content with the few obſervations 
that it is poſuble to make in ſuch a country 
as this.! 

Alexandria is computed to con- 
tain about 15, ooo inhabitants, who 
are a ſtrange colluvies of different nations, as 
well as from various parts of the Turkiſh em- 
pire; all in 2 given to thieving and 
cheating; and ſeditious above all others, 
were they not kept in awe by the ſeverity of 
the 13 The military men, and par- 
ticularly the Janigaries, have ſuch a bad cha- 


Inkabitants. 


racter, that they very well anſwer what Cz/ar 


ſays of the ſoldiery of Alexandria in his time: 
they raiſe tumults, plunder, and are often 
guilty 


I Norden, p. 32. 
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guilty of aſſaſſinations; yet it is difficult to get 
any juſtice of them. m 

The reins of government are held by the 
Turks, who keep garriſons in the two Pharil. 
lans, and have alſo one in the city itſelf, con- 
fiſting of a ſmall number of 7anizaries and 
ah. The governor, who commands them, 
is an Aga, and has his reſidence in one of the an- 
cient bulwarks: but there is likewiſe a cadis, 


who judges in civil cauſes. The other Turkg® 


who dwell there are chiefly artizans or ſhops 


keepers. There is among them but a very 


= 7 * 
» — 
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{mall number of merchants; who are com- 


monly in good circumſtances, though they do 


not let it appear much. Some Arabs are con- 
tinually encamped within the walls around; 
and are always ready to plunder any thing 
they can lay their hands on in the night. 
The Chriſiian Copti, Greeks, and Armenians, 
that are natives of this country, are to be met 
with in great numbers in Alexandria; yet 
they make no great figure. They maintain 
themſelves, pretty nearly, on the ſame foot- 
ing as the Turks; with this difference, that 
they are generally deſpiſed: however, there 
are among the Greeks ard Armenians ſome 
foreigners, who are merchants, and grow 


nen * 3 
The Jews are numerous here; though there 


is but few rich merchants among them. The 
© 4 Sac god SS moſt 


m Pecocke, p. 10. Cæſar de Belle Civili, I. 3. e. 936 
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moſt conſiderable among them are almoſt all 
foreigners, and natives of Con/tantinople, Liſbon, 
or Leghorn : yet it muſt not be imagined, that 
thoſe of Alexandria are the heads of the 
families. They reſide commonly at Leghorn, 
and extend from thence their branches to 
Alexandria, Cairo, Aleppo, Conftantinople, Tu- 
nis, Tripoli, and to all the trafficking towns 
of the Mediterranean, eſpecially in the Levant. 
The poorer ſort of Jeaus ſell by retail, what 
the rich import by wholeſale; by which 
means, theſe laſt render themſelves very pow- 
erful in their nation, and govern it almoſt as 
ſovereigns. He that refuſes to obey them, 
has no longer any ſhare in trade, and conſe- 
quently becomes miſerable in a little time. 
His example induces the reſt to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to all that the rich decide. Their 
ſentences are like thoſe of the judge, to whom 
the Jeaus ſeldom have recourſe ; ſince, in all 
their wants, they are under a kind of neceſſity 
of applying themielves to the rich men of 
their own nation, and of adhering to what 
they pronounce.” They have neither parti- 
cular privileges, nor any declared protection; 
but they have the artifice to procure it by 
their intrigues. They always attach them - 
ſelves to the ſtrongeſt, that is, to the chiefs of 
the government who reſide at Cairo. It coſts 
them money; but they make themſelves 
amends 


45 Norden, I. P. 40. 
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amends for it elſewhere; for they turn this 
protection to fuch advantage, that they com- 
monly get the preference on all occaſions, 
where any profit is to be had. This gains 
them reipect among the Turks, and ſecures 
them from the oppreſſions and inſults, to 
which other more privileged nations are often 
expoſed. 

All Europeans paſs here under the name of 
Francs: thoſe who dwell here are the French 
and Engliþ: the former flatter themſelves 
with having more reſpect ; but the latter have 
a better trade. The privileges of the French 
are very coniderable ; yet their ſtrength is too 
ſmall at 4l-xandria, to be able to maintain 
theſe advantages. They have about a dozen 
merchants there; or rather factors to thoſe of 
Cairo, to whom they have the care of ſendino 
the merchandizes landed here. It is uſual 
among the French of Alexandria to ſhew an 
extreme reſpect for their conſul. In order to 
make him more conſiderable in the minds of 
the Turks, and of the other nations, they en- 
deavour to give an high idea of his power 
and to illuſtrate his birth in ſuch a manner, 
that it is not their fault, if he is not conſidered 
a iilued from the blood royal, It by chance 
he takes a tour to Roſetto, he carries a white 
flag at the maſt of his pinnace; and when he 
gocs out of the port, as likewiſe when he 
returns into it, he is ſaluted by a general dif- 
charge of the cannon of the French veilels, 

N 2 He 
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He reſides, together with the greateſt part of 
his nation in a large hotel, where he has a 


church and a chaplain ; and the other French 
dwell in ſeparate houſes. The conſul does 


not ſeem to traffic hiniſelf, and ſeldom goes 


out, that he might not expoſe his perſon and 
character. The airs he gives himſelf among 
his own people, never permit him to converſe 
much with them: ſo that he pays for his 
grandeur by a very irkſome life to a man that 
would like ſociety.o 

The Britiſb conſul of Alexandria is depen- 
dent on that of Cairo; and has ſeldom more 
than two merchants of his nation with him; 
who conduct themſelves without making much 
noiſe. If any nice afair is to be undertaken, 
they withdraw themſelves from it, and leave 
to the French the honor of recovering all dif- 
ficulties. p 

The French trade is very conſiderable at A. 
lexandria, where they annually receive ſeveral 
ſhips, which they freight with commodities 
that are brought from Cairo. The veſſels 
they make als of for this intercourſe, are 


feluccas, barks, and tartanes; which they 
call Carawaniers, becauſe, like the caravans, 
they go from place to place, to take in a 
lading in the beſt manner they can, For- 
merly, there have been at Alexandria, in one 

year, 


0 Ibid, pP. 48. p id. 
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year, ninety-four French ſhips :4 but that 
number is greatly leſſened at this time. 

The French have been obliged to raiſe the 
price of their commodities, on account of the 
idle expences to which that nation is expoſed : 
for, beſides, that all ſhips pay a pretty great 
duty of conſulihip, they are farther obliged to 
pay a certain tax, that is impoſed, either up- 
on veſſels or goods. This tax is deſtined to 
ſupply the charges that the common ſafety 
requires; and to indemnify thoſe who have 
ſuffered any oppreſſions from the Turks: but 
the conſul raiſes or falls this tax, as circum- 
ſtances require, 

The Engl know not any contributions of 
that kind; and have only the duty of conſul- 
ſhip to pay: nor is that great ſubordination, 
which the French are obliged to obſerve with 
regard to their conſul, in uſe among the 
Engli/h, who act more roundly one with ano- 
ther; and there is no reſpect, any farther than 
decency, or {ome private intereſt, may require 
it. 'There arrives every year a good number 
of Bri1;/o veſſels at Alexandria; but they are 

N 3 not 


q In the Modern Unive, fal Hiſtory, v. XIV. p. 203, 
it is by miſtalce put down 940, inſtead of 94. See 
Varſi-b, who has given an exact account of all the com- 
modities that are carried from Egypt into Europe; whe» 
ther it be by the way of Marſeilles, Leghorn, or Venice, 

with their ordinary price in the year 1673; and likewiſe 
an account of the commodities that are ſent from Europe 


into Egypt, Norden, I. p. 49. 
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not always laden on account of that nation : 
for the Jews, and even the 7urks, often freight 
them, and thereby carry on a profitable trade. 
The Venetians and the Dutch have formerly 
had ſettlements and conſuls at Alexanaria : 
but great bankruptcies, even of their conſuls 
themſelves, have entirely ruined that com- 
merce. The Tar4s, who are not to be amuſed 
where their intereſt is concerned, refuſe to ad- 
mit any longer conſuls from thoſe two nations, 
till they have indemnified the loſſes, that were 
ſuſtained on account of the preceding conſuls. 
The few veſſels that either of thoſe ſtates ſend 
to Alexandria, as well as their cargoes, are at 
the mercy of the farmer of the cuſtoms, who 
is reputed their conſal, with whom they make 
an agreement for the cuſtom-houſe duties, and 
get off ſometimes tolerably well. The Fene- 
tians, however, appear commonly under French 
colors, and enjoy this protection, as far as 
that can give it them, with regard to com- 
merce. The Swedes, though in alliance with 
the porte, go ſeldom to Alzxandria, where 
they have been made to pay the duties in their 
utmoſt extent. The Turk// veſſels, which 
frequent this port, are ſome ſultanas, that go 
thither yearly, to receive, in merchandizes, 
the carrat, or tax, of the grand ſignor. 
There are alſo Tarki/þ veſſels, called Saick; 
and Vergues, that are ſeen daily in the port of 
Alexandria the firſt, as being the largeſt, go 
to Damiata, and other ports of the Lewart : 
but 
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but the vergues are ordinarily employed to gd 
to Raſetto; from which places they bring the 
European merchandizes, and carry thither 
thoſe of Cairo, that are ſent in exchange.? 

It may be imagined, that the Europeans 
muſt have a very profitable trade, ſince, ac- 
cording to their treaties, they always pay ſo 
much per cent. leſs than thoſe who are ſubjected 
to the tax of the grand ſignor, among whom 
are comprized the Jews, both foreigners and 
natives, as well as the nations that Ive no 
conſul : but they can never ſell fo cheap as the 
Turks and Jews, who have a ſufficient ſub- 
ſtance for carrying on a great trade.“ „ | 

III. Ros Ero is the next caſtle and garriſon : 
but the Egyptians call it Raſbid, or Raſſd, 
which may import a cape, or head- land, ſuch 
as it might originally have ſtood upon.* It 
is eſteemed one of the moſt pleaſant places in 
Egypt; and is ſituated on the weſt fide of the 
branch of the Nile, anciently called Bolbiti- 
num, or the Bolbutic branch. The town is 
about two miles in length, and conſiſts of two 
principal ſtreets. Any one that fees the ad- 
jacent hills, would judge that they have been 
the ancient barriers of the ſea, and conclude 
that the ſea had not loſt more ground than the 
ſpace between the water and the hills. The 
fine country of Delta on the other tide of the 

Nile; 


I Norden, J. P. 53. g Ihid, P- 39. 
t Shato, p. 291, 
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Nile, and two beautiful iflands a little below 
e town, make the proſpect very delightful, 
he country to the north 1s improved with 

pleaſant gardens of orapges, lemons, citrons, 
and almoſt all ſorts of fruits, with the agree - 
able variety of groves of palm-trees, and 
ſmall lakes in di ferent parts. When the 
fields are green with rice, which is much cul- 
tivated here, it adds a great beauty to the 
country. Great part of the land of Ryſerto be- 
longs to Mecca; and they have a ring wet 
that if Mecca uus taken from them, the devo- 
tion of it would be removed to this place," 

The caſtle ſtands about two miles north of 
the town, on the weſt fide of the river. It is 
a ſquare building, with round towers at the 
four corners ; having port-holes at the botrom 
of it, and ſome pieces of braſs cannon. It is 
built of brick: caſed with ſtone - and is ſaid 
to be the work of Keyci Bey, who lived about 
300 years ago. A little lower down, on the 
other ſide of the river, 1s a platform of guns ; 
to the eaſt of which are ſalt- lakes, where they 
collect a great quantity of ſalt. 

The inhabjtants of Nets have a creat 
manufactory of ſtriped and other coaiſe linen: 
but their chief buſineſs is the carriage of 

oods between this place and Cairo; all Euro- 
ean merchandizes being brought to this place 
from Ale:canaria by ca, and loaded on cther 


boaty 
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boats to be carried to Cairo; as thoſe brought 
from Cairo on the Mie, are here put into 
large boats to be ſent to Alexandria. For 
this purpoſe the Europeans have their vice- 
conſuls and factors here to trariſat} their buſi- 
neſs, and letters are brought regularly from 
Alexandria by land, to be ſent by boats to 
Cairo, on the days they ſet forwards: but 
letters of greater conſequence, that require 
diſpatch, are ſent by fo5t meſſengers acroſs 
the deſarts direaly to Cairo. Though Roſerts 
is ſo near the ſea, the water is good, unleſs 
When the north wind blows ſtrong, or the 

7le is at the loweſt, when the water is brack- 
Iſh, It is remarkable that the river does not 
riſe here above three or four feet; becauſe its 
banks are low; and the water ſpreads itſelf all 
over the country.” | 

At the mouth of the Nie is an iſland of a 
triangular form called Latomia by the Greeks, 
on account of the diviſion of the water here; 
by which two entrances are made at. the 
river's mouth. It is about a mile in circum- 
ference, and there are ſandy hillocs from 
eaſt to weſt along the middle of it: The 
iſland is fandy to the north; but is a kind 
of moraſs to the ſouth. 

This arm of the Nz/e is as broad at Ro/etto; 
as the Thames about Tilbury; ſtraitening by 
little and little, till it becomes ſo ſhallow in 


many 
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many places, that it is difficult to avoid the 
flats. 

IV. DawmiaTa is ſituated on the oppoſite 
extremity of the Delta to that of Roſetto; and 
on the eaſtern branch of the Nie, called the 
Peluſiac, or Pathmeiic; between four and five 
miles from the mouth of the river. The 
town is large; but moſt of it ill- built; being 
chicfly inhabited by fiſhermen and Janixaries. 
It is ſurrounded with walls, except on the 
waterſide; and is governed by an aga and kadi : 
at the north end of it 1s a fine large round 
tower, built of hewn ſtone; which might be 
the work of the Mymeſ/ukes. 

This town is reckoned one of the keys of 
Egypt, on account of its important harbor 
on the Mediterranean, It may contain 25000 
inhabitants, excluſive of its ſuburb on the 
other fide of the Me. There are about 400 
Greek families alſo ſettled here; who carry on 
the greateſt part of the trade. They have a 
church, a biſhop, and the free liberty of 
their religion, except that of ringing the bell, 
Beſides theſe, there are multitudes of ffiran- 
gers of various nations and religions; though 
tie ſoldiers of Damiata are the very worſt 
people in Turkey; and a ſtranger cannot go 
into the ſtreets without being iniulted. They 
have a particular averſion to Europeans 3 whick 
ſeems to be handed down to them by their 

fore - 
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forefathers, and to be occaſioned by the holy 
war; for this town was the principal ſcene 
of action, and the place where king Lew:s IX. 
was made priſoner. No perſons mult appear 
here in an European dreis: and as a Chriſtian 
is known by his mien, no ſtrangers dare go 
out of the ſtreets they are uſed to frequent. 
They have traditions that perſons employed 
as European conſuls have been maſſacred, and 
others obliged to leave the place. They have 
a ſtrict law againſt taking away cables and 
anchors, which are left by the ſhips that are 
drove away by ſtreſs of weather; and yet 
there are not wanting ſome even of high repu- 
tation among them, who employ their own 
people to rob, and then negoctate with the 
captains for money to have them reſtored out 
of the hands of thoſe, they preterid they dare 
not diſcover: and as no ſhip-boats can come 
to the town, if any perſon of influence has 
any demand on the captains of ſhips, which 
they cannot come Aat any other way, it has 
been known that they have ſtopped them in 
the town, by contriving that none of the 
boats ſhould be permitted to carry them off. 
The great trade here is an export of rice and 
coffee to all parts of Turkey: and of the for- 
mer a contraband trade to Europe, which has 
been the cauſe of tumults againſt the Chri/- 
ta: they have alſo an import of tobacco 


from 
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mow Laticbea, and of ſoap from the coaſt of 
11a.) 
| V. The caſtle of the LABVAINxTRH is fo 
called from the famous ancient labyrinth, 
which we have deſcribed in our ancient hiſto- 
ry of Egypt 3 or it is rather only what re- 
mains of that once magnificent ſtructure, 
| which is called, by the Arabs, Caſr Caroon, 
| or the caſtle of Caroon. It ſtands weſt-ſouth- 
| welt of the lake Mzris, formerly deſcribed, 
| about two or three miles fram it, and may 
= now be eaſily examined without a clue.? 
i | The preſent buildipg is about 165 feet long, 
| and 80 broad, The portico is a very ruſtic 
ö work, and almoſt all deſtroyed; being no 
| | where above ſix feet high: but the front is 
W | more ruined than any other part, The upper 
ſctcory in the middle is fallen down, and is en- 
_ - tircly gone almoſt all the way from this break. 
= As the building now remains, there are 44 
| tiers of ſtone, each nine inches deep, and 
| conſequently it is 33 feet high.< 
The whole edifice bears the appearance of 
"ſome ancient palace, or other public ſtructure : 
but hath nothing remaining that could lead a 
| judicious obſerver into the notion of its being 
the ruins of that celebrated labyrinth, deſcri- 
bed by the ancients. Father Sicard obſerves, 
3 | by i 5 5 „ 4 ; ' that 
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that the monſtrous condition, into which 
time had redyced that ſuperb edifice, hin- 
dered him from being able to verify the de- 
ſcriptions of it by Herodotus and Pliny: nor 
has Mr. Norden given any account of this fa- 
mous labyrinth; probably becauſe the re- 
mains of it are very uncertain and undiſtin- 
guiſhable. 4 

There are many ſtones ſcattered about the 
Plain near this building, eſpecially ſeveral 
round ones with holes in the middle, which 
ſeem to have compoſed the pillars that might 
be about this edifice, and might have beens 
faſtened together by means of thoſe holes.? 

The caſtle of Caroon is governed by an 
aga and kadi, both named by the baſha ; the 
former being appointed to receive the tribute 
of this government, part of which he is to 
ſend to Conſtantinople, and the other to Cairo 
for the ſuſtenance of the ſoldiery, 

VI. The caſtle of ApjerovuTE is ſuppo- 
ſed to be where the ancient Hero:po/isf ſtood, 
and is 29 hours diſtant from Cairo on the road 
to Mecca, It is a ſquare building, wit! a 
23 of ſoldiers in it, ill kept, and worſe 

iſciplined.s OY 

VII. Sor; is the lat town of note in 
this kingdom, ſituated at the north end of 
the Red-Sea, and is thought to be the anci- 

Vor. V. Q ent 


d Norden, II. p. 212. e Pocecke, I. p. 63. 
See our vol, II. p. 111. 8 Pccocke, I. p. 138. 
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ent Arſinoe, as formerly mentioned.” It is a 
conſiderable ſea- port on the Iſthmus of its name, 
which joins Africa and Ala together; and is 
advantageouſly ſeated on a ſmall peninſula 
that juts into the utmoſt verge of the Red. Sea, 
about thirty-one leagues ſouth-weſt of Cairo. 

When the tide is out, there is to the ſouth 
of the town, a large ſandy bank about two 
miles long, to the eaſt of which is a road to 
go out to the ſhipping; and when there is 
no wind, they draw the boats along by this 
bank. About a mile ſouth-weſt of it are 
the ſhips, a league from the town, the deep 
water being on the weſt, where it is a bold 
ſhore and high hills all along: but there are 
ithoals on the eaſt ſide, where the land is 
low. i 
The town is ſmall ; but the houſes, moſques, 

the key, magazines, and other public edifices, 
are of a curious ſort of ſtone, which is com- 
pounded of a great variety of ſea-ſhells ;X yet 
ſo cloſely cemented together, by nature, that 
_ the chiſſel or hammer can part them; 
and they bear a fine gloſs, little inferior to 
marble, when carved and poliſhed. There 
are four handſome moſques in the town, 
and a Gree church in a houſe. The greater 

art of the inhabitants are Mahometans; there 

eing only about 150 Greets, and a few Ceoptis 
ſettled in it. 


Suez 


h id. See our vol, II. 112. i Pococle, p. 133. 
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Suez is governed by a captan, which is the 
title of an admiral. His buſineſs is more 
articular with the ſhips; and he has under 
Fim a caimacam, the ordinary governor of 
towns, who both together, or ſeparately, 


govern the affairs of the place. The caima- 


cam commonly reſides here; and the captan 
when the ſhips are in the port. They have 


about zoo men, one half Janixaries, the reſt 


Arabs ; and theſe laſt are commanded by a 
ſheik, or civil officer of their own, ſtiled 
ſadar, who bears the greateſt ſway; becauſe 
the town has great ſcarcity of water, which 1s 
brought fix miles from Naba on the other 
ſide of the Red-Sea; ſo that on the leaſt diſ- 
content 'with the people or their governors, 


they will not permit water to be brought to 


the town, where it is ſold in the ſmalleſt 

quantities. N 
The trade of Suez is only to Jedda on the 
eaſt of the Red Seca near Mecca; and is Carried 
on by one fleet of between 30 and 40 ſhips, 
that ſet. out about the ſame time from Jedaa 
in the hamſeen ſeaſon, that is, the fifty days 
before the middle of May, when the meriſy 
or ſouth winds generally blow. If they 
chance to be too late, they zyuſt wait another 
year; and when thoſe wind, fail on the voy- 
age, they may be obliged yo paſs a twelve- 
month in ſome bad harbor, as they have of- 
> | ten 
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ten done at Caſeir. They return laden with 
corn and rice in October: but the loading from 
Jeada is principally coffee, incenſe, ſome few 
Indian and Perſian goods, the richeſt being 


carried by land with the caravan from Mecca. 


There are other ſhips that bring the cof- 


fee from Feſeca in Jemen, the ancient Ara- 


bia Felix, among which are five or fix 
Engliſh and French ſhips generally employed: 
five of the ſhips which come to Suez belong 
to the grand ſignior, the others to merchants. 
Each bag of coffee weighs between 2 and 
zoofſh, and pays thirty medines, which is 
about two ſhillings, when it comes from Je- 
men. At Jedda the tenth bag is taken, half 
of which goes to the captain for his freight, 
the other half to the paſha there; and at | ti 


it pays a duty of near a perry for every pound 
e 


weight. Biſhop Pococke ſays, when it is 
brought by our merchants, it is purified, and 


| ſent very clean into England: but of late the 


Wz:|t-India coffee, which is not ſo good, has 


| ſold ſo cheap, that it does not turn to account 
to ſend it to Exgland. This Weſt- India coffee 
is carried into Sria and other parts, and fold 


cheaper than Ng coffee of Arabia; and ſome- 
times, to decex 2, is mixed with it. They can 


| alſo bring coffc round by the Cape of Good Hope, 
much cheaper than this way. The ſhips that 
go between 7edda and Suez are built moſtly 


in the Indies, rather clumſy, after the Dutch 
| man- 
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manner ; and many of them may be built at 

the Dutch ſettlements." | | 
Moſt of theſe ſhips are large, and ſome of 
them are ſaid to be 48 pikes high, that is, 
about double the number of feet : but proba- 
bly they meaſure in two decks they have at 
the ſtern above the middle part of the ſhip. 
'They have alſo one deck raiſed before, above 
the middle; on each fide of which they have 
a little room for a moſque, where they pray; 
and to the corner of each is raiſed a little pole 
with a flag on it, marked with a half moon. 
On the end of the bowſprit is a little ſhort 
maſt, and a yard and fail on it ; over which 
is a ſmall gallery, where the pilot ſtands to 
look out and give the word to the helm. They 
do not uſe pumps; but draw the water up 
with a leathern bucket by the help of a wind- 
lace. On each fide of the well to receive the 
water that enters the ſhip, therè is a wooden 
ciſtern about fifteen feet long, and eight wide, 
oing down near to the bottom of the veſſel : 
in theſe they put their water, which they draw 
up with leathern buckets, and put it into large 
earthen jars for preſent uſe. Theſe ciſterns 
hold enough for a voyage of eight months ; 
though they always take in freſh water at Tor, 
'The voyage to Szez 1s very dangerous, more 
eſpecially ſouth of Tor, where there is much 
foul ground; and thoſe trees of Madrepore, a 
Q 3 ſort 
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_ ſort of imperfe& coral, which are about To- 
and ſouth of it, are as dangerous as rocks to 
the ſhips : but in thoſe parts, where the water 
is not deep, they come to an anchor every 
night; and they ſometimes tie their cables to 
theſe trees, or ſtones on the rocks. When 
the ſhips are unloaded at Suex, they leave 
them without any body in them, faſtened to 
two anchors, to each of which are tied four or 
five great cables, made of a part of the date 
tree; and the cuſtom-houſe officers attend here 
only during the ſhort time that the ſhips are 
unloaded and loaded again: ſo that, except 
at thoſe ſeaſons of buſineſs, the little town of 
Suez is very thin of people. It is ſaid, that 
the weſt-ſide of the Red-/ea is much deeper 
than the eaſt-fide, all the way to Ethlopiu ; 

but they are not acquainted with that road. 
From Suez the paſſage is about a mile over 
the ſea to the eaſt fide of it; and the boats 
twice a day, both for water, which is 
= in ſkins by camels to the ſea ſhore, 
and alfo for wood; for of all places, Sve is 
the moſt deſtitute of every thing that the earth 
produces. They have neither graſs, corn, 
nor any ſort of herb or tree near it; and not 
one garden about the whole town." There is 
nothing to be ſeen all around it, for above 
ſixty miles in compaſs, but a barren dry ſand, 
without houſe, men, cattle, or any kind of 

verdure, 
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'The town is poorly furniſhed with artillery : 
but Thewvenst tells us of a kind of barrack on 
the port, incloled by a wooden lattice, in 
which were nine culverines, of different lengths 
and ſizes, the largeſt of which is of a prodi- 
gious length and bore. At a ſmall diſtance 
are to be ſeen, on an eminence, the ruins of 
an old caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been formerly 
built by the French, in which there is ſtill a 
large cannon ; and under or near it the peo- 
ple imagine ſome great treaſure to be buried, 
but guarded by dæmons. 

Various attempts were made by the Roman 
emperors, and kings of Zgypt, to cut a chan- 
nel through the iſthmus of Ses, and join the 
two ſeas together. There 1s {till to be ſeen a 
deep ditch, which runs acroſs from north to 
ſouth, at about three miles diſtant from the 
town, and ſeems to extend itſelf (till farther 
through the ,adjacent ſands, but covered and 
filled with them all the way; and is ſuppoſed 
to be a relique of that vain project, which 
gave birth to the expreſſion of fodere if hmum, 


The principal VILLAGES up the Nile. 


If we give credit to ſome authors, 
the city of Memphis was fituated in the 
place where at preſent ſtands the village of 
G1zE; and Norden owns that this opinion 
does not Want probability. 'Gize is a pretty 

large 


Grze - 


Sec our map of modern Egypt in vol. IV. 7. 7: 
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large village, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of 
the Mie, oppoſite to Oli Cairo, and the iſland 
of Rodda. It is built of bricks and clay ; and 
has no other ornament, but four or five mina- 
rets of moſques, with ſome palm trees. There 
are made in this place a great number of 
earthen pots, and of tiles, that are very indif- 
ferent, and always without a varniſh, of which 
the Egyptians know not well the uſe. 

But if we attend to it carefully, we ſhall 
find it neceſſary to ſtrike off a great deal of the 
—_— of Memphis, the ancient capital of 
Egypt; or elſe raiſe extremely the plains all 
about it. In effect, Gize does not occupy 
half the ſpace of Old Cairo; and the plains, 
that extend all around, never fail to be deluged 
at the time of the over-flowing of the Nile. 
Is it credible, that they ſhould have built a 
City ſo great and famous, in a place ſubject to 
be under water half the year? Still leſs can it 
he imagined, that the ancient authors ſhould 
have forgotten ſo particular a circumſtance.® 
Tis village is fituated very 
| near to the great moſque of 

Atter Ennaby, about half a league to the ſouth 
of Old Cairo. It has a moſque, and a Coprz 
convent. The houles are of a bad ſtructure, 
and almoſt all built of clay. One end of the 
village is cloſe to the Mile, and the other ex- 
tends towards the mountains, about a league 


diſtant : 


Dze11n-ET11N, 


8 Norden, I. p. 76. 111, 
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diſtant ; but what embelliſhes moſt this vil- 
lage, as well as the greateſt part of the others, 
are the palm trees, which they raiſe in great 
abundance.” 

Dagjour makes a pretty appearance, on ac- 
count of its moſques: but which is ſtill more 
to be valued on account of the pyramids, that 
are in its r and preſent a very 
agreeable proſpect. a 

Mei mund has a handſome moſque. 

BENESOEF is ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of 
the Nile, and is a kind of capital, at 38 leagues 


diſtance from Cairo, and the place of reſidence 


of a bey, who is the governor of it. The 
moſques give it a grand look; and directly 
oppoſite to it is Beyjadie, a place, which is the 
retreat of a band of Chriſtians, who, to the 
diſgrace of the name they bear, are all high- 
waymen. | 

Menie 1s near half way between Cairo and 
Girge, and the veſlels that go down the Nile 
are obliged to ſtop here to pay ſome duties. 
The place appears pretty conſiderable, and 
has ſeveral moſques,* 

Mellawi makes a handſome appearance, and 
has a moſque, with a caſhef.* 

Monfalut is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
Nile, at ſome diſtance from it, and is a ſort of 
Capital, whoſe moſques give it a beautiful ap- 

pearance; 


p Bid. p. 79, 4 Ibid, vol. II. p. 14. r N. d. 
22. 210. s Bid. p. 27. 209, t 16:4,” 29, 
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pearance ; and it is the ſee of a Copti biſhop, 
'The adjacent country is very fertile, abound- 


ing in all ſorts of fruits, even to apples. The 


veſſels that go up the Nile pay a cuſtom-houſe 
duty here: but travellers will be expoſed to 
oppreſſion, by taking any ſort of merchan- 


dizes on board.u 


Sitouth has the figure of another capital, 
having a caſhef, and ſome moſques : it is the 
ſee of a Copti biſhop; and is the rendezvous 
of thoſe who have a mind to be of the caravan 
that ſets out from hence to Sennar. A little 
above this town begin the havitations of the 
Arabs, known under the name of Hawarra, 
who are governed by a ſheik, and are the 
beſt kind of Arabs. Biſhop Pococke calls it 
Sciout, and ſays it is about two miles from 
the river; being finely ſituated on a height 
that may have been made by art. It is di- 


vided into three parts, and is in the middle | 
of a very fine country. There is a large | 
lake by the town, which is filled from the | 
Nite by a canal, over which there is bridge of | 
three high Gothic arches. There are allo | 
ſeveral pleaſant gardens without the town, | 
which ſtretches about two miles from the | 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and is ſo de ; 

wilt | 


u Rid. 32. Biſhop Porocke calls it Manfalouth, and 
j 


' 
1 
I 
[1 
1 


ſays there are about 200 Chriſtians in the place, which 
is above a mile round. Peococke, p. 75, 


* Norden, vol. II. pP · 35s 
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built, that it may be reckoned among the 
beſt cities in Egypt, A caſhif reſides here, 
who governs this province; and there is a 
biſhop, with about 5oo Chriftiars in the 
town : but their church 1s a league off, 
among the hills, which are cut into a great 
number of grottos : and the learned biſho 
ſuppoſes Scout to have been Autæopolis. x 

Aboutitoſbe, or Aboutig, is a pretty conſi- 
derable town on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Nile, and has ſome moſques. It is a biſhop's 
ſee; and is ſuppoſed to be the Hyp/ele of the 
ancients, . 

'Tagta is a town of a good appearance, 
on the weſt of the river, and has ſome 
moſques. 

Achmin is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
Nile, and is the reſidence of the prince of 
the ſame name. It 1s large, and adorned 
with ſeveral moſques. The Copti have a 
convent there; and the fathers de propaganda 
ide an hoſpital.* Biſhop Pocecke calls it Al- 
mim, and ſuppoſes it to be the old Panopolis. 
The anceſtor of the preſent emir, or prince, 
came two or three generations paſt from 
Barbary, and managed ſo as to become go- 


: | vernors of a large territory, by renting the 


land of the grand fignor, according to cuſ- 
tom. There are about two thouſand Chri/- 
tian 
x Pococke, p. 75. 1 Norden, p. 37. Pococke, P. 75 

2 Norden, p. 39. a Ibid. p. 45. 
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tians in and about the town, of which two 
hundred are Roman Catho/ics. There are the 
ruins of ſome ancient temples and old con- 
vents in its neighbourhood ; and it is con- 
jectured that the ancient Crocodilapolis was 
hereabouts.® 

GirGe, or T/chir/ſche, is the capital of 
Upper Egypt, and the reſidence of the bey. 
The Turks have ſeveral moſques there: it is 
alſo the fee of a Copti biſhop; and the fa- 
thers de propaganda have an hoſpital, where 
they maintain themſelves by their practice 
of phyſic, that renders them neceſſary to the 
Turks; though this does not ſecure them 
from being expoſed to continual oppreſſions, 
and ſometimes to real perſecutions. 'The 
town 15 above a quarter of a mile from the 
river, and is about two miles round, well 
built, and moſtly of hard brick. The-an- 
cient Ahaus is ſuppoſed to have been in this 
neighbourhood. 

It muſt be obſerved, that though Girge 
bears the title of capital of the Turks in the 
Upper Egypt, it is, in ſome meaſure, the 
bounds of their dominion. 'Their power 1s 
on a very weak foundation higher up, where 


thoſe who have offended the Tutiſb govern- 
ment.“ 


Bag jura 


b Pococke, p. 76. c Pococke, p. 82 
Noeden, p. My | : 5 


the Arabs openly give their protection to 
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Bag jura is a pleaſant village, about ten 
leagues above Ginge. Dandera, or Dendyra, 
is certainly the remains of the ancient Ten- 
tyra, and is very agreeably ſituated. For 
the ſpace of two leagues, along the courſe 
of the Nile, and Hhkewiſe very far within 
land, are continual rows of fruit trees, and 
of all the various ſorts produced in Fg ypr.t 

Giene had formerly a great commerce, by 
a road which led to Cet on the Red-fea : 
but it is now inconſiderable. Nagadi is a 
large town, with ſome moſques; and the 
Copti have a biſhop there.“ Arment is a mere 
village, and was formerly a city named Her- 
monthis.f Carrac is a name given to a vaſt 
extent of country to the caſt of the Nie, 
where is ſeen, almoſt at every ſtep, ſome 
very conſiderable ruins, which continue for 
the ſpace of more than three leagues ſquare, 
quite to Luxcr, or Luxcrein, being the re- 
nrains of the ancient Thebes, which we have 
before deſcribed.® 

Aſefunn is a neat town, with a moſque. 
F/nay is higher up, and is a large place adorned - 
with a moſque. It is the 2 of an Arab 
ſheik, and is ſituated where the ancient Latopo- 
{ 5 flood, the remains of which are to be ſeen. h 

Edu, or Etfou, is the ancient Apollinopolis, 


Vol. V. P | ſituated 
d Norden, p. 52. Pococke, p. 85, Our vol. Il. p. 14. 
e Norden, p. 55—58. i Ibid p. 84. 


s See our vol. II. p. 22. — 45. Norden, p. 63. 
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ſituated on the weſt of the Nz/e. There is a 


fine monument of antiquity well preſerved 
here, of which the Turks have made a cita- 


del. 


which was under the tropic of Cancer. It is 
a poor {mall town, with a ſort of fortreſs, 
or rather barrack, for Jauixaries, under 
their governor, who has the command of 
the country. The quarries of granite, and 
ſome ancient ruins, are to be ſeen both here 
and upon the adjacent iſland of EI Sag, the 
old Elephaniine.* One thing diſtinguiſhes 
Eſeuan greatly from the other places of the 
ſame government, which 1s, that the tops 
of the houſes have not thoſe ſorts of dove- 
cotes, that, at a diitance, give ſo agreeable 
an appearance to the other towns. But 
what renders it more particularly remark - 
able is, that it is the place where begins, or 
rather where ends, the hrit cataract. 
Above this cataract is the iſland Gizfrrr 
Ell Heiff, the Philz of the ancients; which 
is deſart, and quite covered with rocks ot 
ranite. Its borders are cut in form of 2 
wall on the rock; and in the infide there ate 
abundance of colonnades, buildings, and 
other very magnificent antiquities, The 
temple ot IA remains almoit entirely ſtand - 
ing. 
i bid. p. gt. Pococle, p. 113. 
* See our vol, II. p. 20. Pocecle, p. 116. Werde, 
P. 100. t Narden, p. 88. 


Eſcuan, Or Aſjouan, is the ancient Fyr ne, 
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ing, and is one of the moſt ſuperb monu- 
ments. Another, ſuppoſed to be the tem- 
ple of the Hawk, is of extraordinary beauty 
and taſte. There are other temples, and an 
infinite number of hieroglyphics, capable of 
clearing up the hiſtory and worſhip of I, 
if the natives would allow travellers to copy 
them.” 

At Dcbonde are the ruins of ſome grand 
edifices ; as alſo at Hindau, Sahdaeb, and 
Teffa, where Egyst ends, and Nubia begins. 
From thence up to Derr: are many little 
villages, in ſome of which are to be ſeen 
ſeveral ruins of antiquity, 

Dir, or Derri,* is ſituated on the eaſtern 
More of the Nil, near the place where the 
river begins to direct its courſe towards the 
welt. 

This country is inhabited by a race of 
people called Barbarins, who are a poor, 
miſerable, and thieviſh tribe. They have 
nothing but ſome fheep, extremely lean; 
and fome goats which are worth nothing. 
With regard to bread, there is none to be 
ſold : for they grind only ſo much corn as 
they want to bake; and the cakes that they 
. are never above half baked. u The 

22 ſlope 


m J6:d, 123. 128. See our vol. II. p. 17. Pococke, 
120. 
* Here Mr, Norden finiſhed his tour: but biſhop 
Pecoete went no farther than Efſauas and the Cataract. 
* Norden, P. 163. 
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Nope of the ſhore of the Nik is in many 
places covered with lupines and radiſhes, 
the ſeed of which ſerves for making oil. 
There are likewiſe ſome other plants, ſuch 
as burnet and ſuccory. 

As from Eſffeuan to Derri they are not ac- 
cuſtomed to croſs the Nile with canoes, the 
inhabitants have the art to ſupply that want 
in divers manners. One way is as follows: 
two men fit upon a truſs of ſtraw, while a 
cow goes r ſwimming. The one of 
them holds in one hand the tail of the cow, 
and with the other directs a cord faſtened to 
the horns of the animal. 'The other man 
who is behind, fteers with a little oar, by 
. means of which he keeps a balance at the 
ſame time. — Another way 1s to croſs the 
river with camels loaded in this manner: a 
man ſwims before, holding the bridle of the 
firſt camel in his mouth; the ſecond camel 
1s faſtened to the tail of the firſt, and the 
third to the tail of the ſecond. Another 
man, ſitting on a truſs of ſtraw, brings up 
the rear, and takes care that the eas, and 
third camels follow in arow. — A third way 
is this: they put themſelves a ſtraddle upon 
a great piece of wood, after having placed 
their cloaths over their heads in form of a 
turbant. They alſo faſten to it their zagaye 
or dart. They afterwards make uſe of their 
arms as oars; and by this means croſs the 

river 
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river without much difficulty, or any dan- 
ger from the crocodiles. 


III. The NATURAL HISTORY of Egypt. 


The ſo much extolled fertility and popu- 
Jouſneſs of Eggpt, as mentioned by ancient 
writers, may have been exaggerated, when 
they tell us that this country could not 
only ſupply many millions of people with 
wheat and other grain more than ſufficent, 
but alſo ſend vaſt quantities abroad.? At 
preſent, when its inhabitants are ſcarcely 
the twentieth part ſo numerous, and every 
{pot as much cultivated as then, it ſeldom 
yields enough to ſupport them ; inſomuch 
that they are obliged to have recourſe to 
other product for their ſuſtenance, of which 
their . is a ſmall part: neither 1s this 
made, as anciently, of the fineſt wheat; 
but moſtly, except among the great and 
rich, of barley or millet- flour; and this laſt 
of a larger and coarſer kind, called by the 
Arabs doura, which commonly yields fifty 
for one; whereas wheat at the beſt ſeldom 
above ten, and ſome not five for one. 

As it rains but ſeldom in 
Es ypt, the author of nature 
has ſo wiſely diſpoſed things, 
that this want of rain 1s happily r 

3 * 


© id. p. 145. 165. Pococke, 121, 
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by the regular inundation, that is there 
made, and which returns every year. No- 
thing is more known than this inundation: 
but there is nothing in which people are 


more miſtaken, than in the manner in which 


it is effected, and with regard to the method 
of cultivating the ground after it. The au- 
thors who have undertaken to give deſcrip- 
tions of Egypt, have thought theſe two ar- 
ticles ſo generally known, that they have 
ſcarce entered. into any particulars. Con- 
tent with having ſaid, that the fertility of 
the country is derived ſolely from this an- 
nual inundation of the N, they have gonc 
no farther; and their ſilence has given oc- 
caſion to think, that Egypt is a Paradiſe on 
earth, where they have no need of plowing 
the ground, or ſowing it, all being pro- 
duced, as it were, ſpontaneouſly after the 
draining of the waters of the Mie. But a 
late curious traveller there ſays, they are 
great'y miſtaken; and that he dare aſſert, 

y what he has ſeen, that there is ſcarce « 
country where the land has need of preater 
culture than in Egypi. He owns, that in 
the Delta, which is more frequented and 
more cultivated, the mechanical contrivances 
are more plain and ſimple, than what is 


found higher up in the country. For in the 


Delta they make ufe of divers mills for ra:i- 
ing water, which diffuſe it into an infinite 
number of canals: beſides, this part of the 

. country 


* 
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country has another advantage from nature; 


which is, that the ſoil there is lower, and 
can therefore be ſo much the more eaſily 


overflowed. 4 


Upon the coaſt, from Alexandria, all 


along to Damiata and T:neh, they have their 


former and latter rains, as in Barbary, and 
the Holy Land. The periodical augmenta- 
tion there fore of the Nie muſt be owing to 
ſuch rivers and torrents, as diſcharge them- 
ſelves into it, in the regions to the ſouth- 
ward, particularly in Ethiopia ; inaſmuch as 
the Nile has there its ſources ; where the ſun 
alſo, when it draws near the northern tro- 


pic, brings on their winter, and with it the 


rainy ſeaſon. The Portugueze miſſionaries 
claim the honor of this diſcovery ; though, 
among others, we find ſome of the Grecian 
as well as Arabian philoſophers, who have 
embraced the ſame opinion.“ 

We have, in a former part of this work, 
given an account of the Mie; its ſource, 
courſe, inundations, canals, fertility, and 
navigation: to which we ſhall here add 
ſuch farther accounts as have been given by 
our modern authors, who have been upon 
the ſpot. 

Above Cairo, they make uſe ſometimes 
o leathern veſſels for pouring the water into 

the 

Norden, I. p. $4. r Shaw, p. 377. 

s Vol. li. p. 122,131, 
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the canals; and alſo frequently employ the 
Perſian wheel: yet all this would be inſuf- 
ficient, as the ſoil has not only need of a 
eneral inundation ; but it requires beſides, 
— when the waters of the Mie begin to 
fink, they ſhould not run off too ſoon 3 be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary to give the land time to 
imbibe, and be thoroughly ſoaked by them. 
This neceſſity has, long ago, made th em 
ſeek methods to retain the water, and pre- 
ſerve it for moiſtening the ground. The 
ancients had been wonderfully ſucceſsful in 
their contrivances for this purpoſe; and, in 
their time, all the land was ſeen in a very 
flouriſhing beauty quite to the foot of the 
mountains: but the courſe of time, and di- 
vers deſolations with which the kingdom has 
been afflicted, have cauſed every thing to 
fall into ſuch a decay, that, if extreme ne- 
ceſſity did not oblige the Arabs to work, in 
leſs than a century Egypt would be reduced 
to as ſad a condition as little Barbary, in the 
neighborhood of the Cataracte, where they 
plough and cultivate no farther than 20 or 

30 paces of land on the border of the river, 
The methods here mentioned conſiſt in 
banks, and in caliſchs, or canals, that they 
cut or dig in places where the border of the 
Nile is low. Theſe canals they carry quite 
to the mountains, acroſs whole provinces : 
ſo that, when the Nile increaſes, its water 
enters into theſe canals, which convey it 
| within 
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within the country, in proportion to the 


height of the river. When the river has 
ſwoln to its pitch, and diffuſed its waters 
on the ſurface of the ground, they then 
think of retaining them for ſome time, 
that the earth may Ka properly ſoaked. For 
this purpoſe, they make banks, called giſſer, 
which hinder the water from flowing off, and 
confine it as long as they judge fit: at length, 
when the earth 1s ſufficiently moiſtened, they 
cut the banks, to facilitate the running off 
of the waters. 

Al! the happineſs and proſperity of a pro- 
vince depends on the good direction of the 
Canals: but, as every one endeavours to get 
a profit by them, the caliſchs fall, here and 
there, into great decay; which is the reaſon 
that the fertility of the ground. diminiſhes 
in proportion. 

by accounts of the riſe of the Nile for 
three years, 1t was found that it roſe the 
firſt fix days from two inches to five inches 
every day; for the twelve next days from 
five to ten, and ſo continued riſing much in 
the ſame manner, but rather abating in its 
riſe every day, till towards the time it ar- 
rives at the height of ſixteen pikes, where 
the canal at Cairo is cut: afterwards, though 
it goes on riſing ſix weeks longer, yet it 
does not riſe ſo much every day, but from 


three 


t Norden, I. 88. 904 
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three to five inches; for ſpreadin g over 
the land, and entering into the canals, 
though the quantity of water that de.ſcends 
procy much greater than before, yet the 
riſe is not ſo great: for after the canal of 
Cairo is opened, the others are opened at 
fixed times; thoſe which water the loweſt 
grounds being cut open laſt." 

Yet how wonderful ſoever this large con- 
flux of water may have been accounted, in 
all ages, the great quantity of mud that 
from time to time has been browght down 
along with it, will appear to be no leſs 
ſtrange and ſurprizing. Surely , the ſoil of 
Ethiopia, if the Nile reaches 110 farther, 
muſt be of an extraordinary depth, in 
having not only beſtowed upon: Eg yþt ſo 
many thouſand annual ſtrata, ar in having 
alſo laid the foundation of future additions 
to it in the ſea, to the diſtance Of twenty 
leagues : ſo far at leaſt, by ſoundinig with a 

lummet, the mud is found to extend. 

he ſoil, or mud, that is thus conveyed 
buoyed up with the ſtream, is of an exceed- 
ingly light nature, and feels to the touch 
like what we commonly call an imp.alpable 
powder. It is ſuppoſed, that the whole 
perpendicular acceſlion of ſoil from t he de- 
luge to A. D. 1721, may be 500 inches. 
Thus, in proceſs of time, the whole coun- 


try 
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try may be raiſed to ſuch a height that the 
river will not be able to overflow it; and 
Egypt conſequently, from being the moſt 
fertile, will, for want of this annual inun- 
dation become one of the moſt barren parts 
of the univerſe.” 

The Z'z yptians, eſpecially the Copris, are ve- 
ry fond of an opinion, that the Ni begins to 
riſe every year on the ſame day; and it does 
indeed generally begin about the 18th of 
Fane, They have a notion alſo of great dew 
falling the night before the day they perceive 
it begins to riſe ; and that this dew, which 
they call aetta, purifies the air. Doctor 
Pococke found the height of the Mie at the 
Mikias in January to be about eleven pikes ; 
in March about nine pikes : but in the com- 
putation of the riſe of the Mie, he ſuppoſes 
it to be three pikes leſs than the account 
they give of it. They alſo told him that 
the mud, which ſettles every year in the 
Mikias, is about five feet deep: but he 
could not have thought it ſo much, though 
a ſucceſſion of water may raiſe it ſo high. 
He obſerve, that they have two meaſures, 
called pies - the larger is called the pike of 
Conflaniinople, and is about 27 Exglih inches: 
the ſmall pike, or pike of Egypt, conſiſts of 
about 24 inches.“ 

Doctor Shaw ſays, that in December the 
Channel of the Nie above the Mikias, was at 
2 
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a medium, about three cubits in depth 
and, as far as he could judge by the eye, 
little more than half a mile in breadth. 
But in falling down the branch of Damiata, 
in the ſame month, aid the river might 
probably be ſhallower in the three follow- 
ing, they frequently ſtruck upon the ground, 
in the very middle of it, though the veſſel 
drew leſs than three feet of water. In the 
middle of June, when the Nie was conſi- 
derable augmented, there were few parts of 
the main channel but they could pais over, 
by thruſting the boat forward with a pole 
of eight cubits long. Each day's increaſe 
afterwards, till the middle of Fauly, was 
two, three, or four digits; and then it 
would be ſometimes ten, ſometimes twenty 
or thirty to ſixteen cubits. No addition 
ſeems to have been made, during the ſpace 
of 500 years, to the number of cubits, 
that are taken notice of by Herodotus. This 
we learn not only from the ſixteen children 
that attend the ſtatue of the N; but alfo 
from a medal of Tran, where we ſee the 
figure of the Nile, with a boy ſtanding by it, 
= points to the number ſixteen. This 
account we have likewiſe confirmed by 
Pl I. XXXVI. c. vii. and 1. V. c. ix. 
though, in the fourth century, fifteen cu— 
bits only are recorded by the emperor Julian, 
as the height of the inundation. ,About 
300 years atterwards, when Ze ypt was ſub- 

ducd 
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dued by the Saracens, ſtill the amount was 
no more than ſixteen or ſeventeen; and at 

reſent, notwithſtanding the great accumu- 
Fation of ſoil, that hath been made ſince 
thoſe times, yet when the river riſes to ſix- 
teen cubits, though nineteen or twenty are 
required to prepare the whole land for cul- 
tivation, the Egyptian make great rejoicings, 
and call out Vafaa Allah; God has given them 
all they wanted.) 

The preciſe day the Coptis would fix the 
beginning of its riſe to, is the 12th of their 
month Keab, which is the gthof June; and 
this being their feſtival of St. Michael, they 
make a miracle of it. About this time, or ra- 
ther about St. John, it is certain the plague be- 
rus to ſtop when it happens to be here, and 

ecomes leſs mortal ; though it ſeems rather 
to be owing to the change of the wind, and 
the falling of the dew, which are ſometimes 
before, and then they begin to find the effects 
of it. The Mie is commonly about ſixteen 
pikes high, from the 25; th of uh to the 18th of 
Auguft; and the ſooner it happens, they 
look on it they have a better proſpect of. a 
high Mie. It has happened ſo late as the 
1ſt and even the 19th of September: but 
then they have been afflicted with plague 
and famine, the Nie not riſing to its proper 
height. Eighteen pikes is but an indiffe- 
rent Nile, twenty is middling, and twenty- 

Vol. V. * twa 
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two is a good Nike, beyond which it ſeldom 
riſes. It is ſaid, if it riſes above twenty- 
four pikes it is to be looked on as an inun- 
dation, and is of bad conſequence, as the 


water does not retire in time to ſow the 


corn. Towards the mouth of the Nie the 
banks are low, and the water ſoon overflows 
the land. There likewiſe it has its vent 
into the ſea; ſo that the water does not 
riſe at Roſetto, and below Damiata, above 
three or four pikes; and not above four or 
five at Aſcuan the reaſon of which may 
be, that the Me below is very broad, 
and that the banks are not perpendicular 
as in other places, but ſloping ; 1o that the 
water is not confined, but ſpreads over the 
banks, towards which the low hills come, 
on the weſt ſide, with a gentle deſcent. 
The grand ſignor has not a title to his 
rents, till the canal is opened at Cairo, by 
breaking down the bank that is thrown up 
before it, which 1s not to be done, till the 
Nile riſes to fixteen pikes: yet when the 
Nile once did not rife ſo high, and the ba- 
ſha cauſed the canal to be opened, the 
people would not pay the tribute. The 
Nile has ſometimes been known to riſe irre- 
gularly, as it did a pike or two in December 
1737, at which the people were alarmed ; 
having made ſome obtervations, that miſ- 
fortunes had happened to Eg ypr when the 
Nite had riſen out of ſcaſon, and particularly 
that 
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that it did ſo in the time of Clopatra, when 
Egypt was taken by the Romans. However 
nothing happened the year following, but 
a very plentiful riſing of the Mie, which is 
the bleſſing of Egypt. The time when the 
Nile is higheſt, is about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

When they are to cut the bank of the ca- 
liſh, or canal, which at the time of the in- 
tercourſe of the waters of the Nie, 1s to 
convey them to grand Cairo, a particular 
ceremony is practiſed every year. This 
canal, in the country, reſembles only a 
ditch badly kept up; for it has not either 
a lining of ſtonework, or even a determi- 
nate border. Indeed, when it enters into 
the city, it becomes a little more reſpecta- 
ble, as it runs along the walls of the houſes 
built upon its edges. However, it has no 
great depth in the city, no more than in 
the country ; and in the place where the 
waters of the Mie enter, it may have from 
fifteen to twenty feet in breadth. As ſoon 
as the waters of the Me begin to increaſe, 
they cloſe the mouth of the caliſh, b 
means of a little mound of earth, whic 
they raiſe there; and they place a mar 
to indicate the time of the opening of this 
canal, and of all the other canals of the 
kingdom. When this day is come, the 

„ baſha 
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| baſha and his beys go, with a grand reti- 


nue, to the ceremony of opening the 
bank. They place themſelves under a ve- 
ry indifferent tent, that is on one fide of 
it; and the Crpti and the Jews are em- 


ployed in cutting the bank. Some ill 


dreſſed people, that are in a vile barque, 


throw nuts, melons, and other like things, 
into the water that enters, while the baſha 


cauſes ſome little pieces of money to be 
thrown in, and a paltry firework to be 


played off, conſiſting of about twenty rock- 
ets. At laſt, ſays M. Norden, all theſe rejoic- 


ings, ſo much boaſted of by ſome travellers, 
end pretty much like thoſe that one may 


ſee at the wedding of a ſubſtantial peaſant. 


All that can attract ones curioſity there, 
is the retinue of the grandees, which has 
ſomething magnificent in its kind. The 


people, on theſe occaſions, do a thouſand 
fooliſh things, to ſhew the joy they have, 
at their expectation of the fertility of the 


country, and of the plenty of the harveſt, 


from the increaſe of the Nile. The moſt 


laſcivious dances are the leaſt part of their 
joy; and there ſeldom paſſes a year, but 
ſome one loſes his life amidft theſe tumultu- 


ous rejoicings.* 


All that hath been likewiſe 
wrote by ancient writers con- 
cerning the extraordinary ferti- 


lity 


Climate and 
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lity not only of the ſoil, but of the women 
and cattle, if not more exaggerated than 
real, is now ſo far forgot, and contradicted 
by common experience, whatever. may be 
the cauſe of that great decay, that it is hard- 
ly credited either by the preſent inhabitants, 
or by thoſe who have been the moſt diligent 
enquirers into that boaſted fecundity ;® there 
being now no ſuch ſuperior degree to be ob- 
ſerved in their females of all kinds above 
that of other parts of Africa, Ala, or any 
other warm country. Nor does the climate 
of Egypt anſwer the character that hath been 
given of it, either with reſpect to its plea- 
tantneſs or healthfulneſs: for we need no 
ſtronger proof than the many and grievous 
diſeaſes which reign in it during the whole 
year.© One of them is that which attacks 
the eyes of moſt perſons, with ſuch violence - 
as not to be repelled by any remedy; and 
they who are affected with it often loſe their 
ſight ; which hath made ſome travellers 
call it the land of the blind. This, though 
chiefly ſaid of Grand Cairo, and other great 
cities of Egypt, where ſcarce one half the 
inhabitants eſcape being affected with that 
diſorder ; yet, in a leſs degree, is applica- 
ble to the whole country ; for which various 
authors aſſign different cauſes. As firſt, 
the great quantity of quick-lime which is 
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| uſed in building and white-waſhing their 
houſes ; the ſublimer particles of which be- 
ing looſed and carried about by the wind, 
ſticking cloſe to the eyes, cauſe inflamma- 
tions there, which frequently end in blind- 
neſs: and what 1s ſtill worſe, mixing with 
the maſs of blood, cauſe the diſtemper, in 
ſome meaſure, to become hereditary; fo 
that even infants are not exempt from it, 
but many of them ſeem to bring it with 
them into the world from the womb. 'To 
this may be added the exceſſive heat of the 
ſun, reflected from a ſalt and ſandy ſoil ; 
their copious ſweating, which, if not waſh- 
ed away by frequent bathing ſhuts up the 
pores, infects the blood with prurigenous par- 
ticles, and eſpecially among the poorer ſort, 
who are leſs able to bathe, is ftill increaſed 
by the meanneſs of diet, and the brackiſh- 
neſs of their water. All which muſt pro- 
portionably affect the eyes, being moſt ten- 
der and delicate; ſeeing it is not leſs de- 
trimental to the other parts of the body, 
where it cauſes tumors, itch, ſcabs, and 
other ſcorbutic and leprous humors, to 
which they are all ſubject in ſome degree. 
To ail this ſome add their exceflive prone- 
neſs to venery, and other cauſes of the like 

kind. 
The next is a kind of peſtilential fever, 
which rages from the vernal equinox to the 
Qext 


el Sandys, Þ- 98, 


_ univerſally afflicted with the moſt ſtubborn 


' nated. The ſame may be ſaid of the moſt 


while in a ſweat; for then they occaſion the 
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next ſolſtice, and carries off great multitudes. 
The Autumn is uſually attended with grizv- 
ous carbuncles, and other ſwellings in the 
knees and thighs ; which ſeldom tail of diſ- 

atching a patient in two or three days. 

he ſmall-pox, which rages moſtly in the 
winter ſeafbn, alſo cauſes a dreadful havoc 
among them : and during the whole time of 
the ſwelling of the Mie, the inhabitants are 


dyſenteries and bloody fluxes, occafioned 
by the great quantity of falts with which 
the waters of that river are then impreg- 


refreſhing winds, thoſe northern ones which 
blow from April to September, that is, dur- 
ing the moſt ſultry ſeaion of the year; and 
which, though they greatly contribute to 
allay the exceſiive, and otherwiſe intolera- 
ble heat, yet prove very dangerous to thoſe 
who expoſe — to them, eſpecially 


moſt excruciating pains in every part of the 
body, and often end in an incurable dead- 

palſy.*® 
We omit ſome others, with which this 
country is afflicted in common with other 
neighboring countries, ſuch as the plague ; 
which is the more prevailing in all countries 
where Mohammedi/m is profeſſed, b:cauſe 
they 
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they uſe no means either to prevent or re- 
| medy it; being firmly perſuaded that they are 
not only vain and ineffectual, but contrary 
to their doctrine of predeſtination. The 
| Eg yptians are ſo tenacious of their prejudices, 
that they deſpiſe and condemn all wiſe pre- 
cautions as vain and impious ; in confſe- 
quence of which, they ſcorn to avoid in- 
fefted perſons, or places; or even to wear 
the cloaths of thoſe who die of that diſtem- 
per: inſomuch that their apparel, bed-furni- 
ture, and houſehold goods, are immediately 
expoſed to ſale in the public markets by the 
common cryer, and bought up without fear 
of being infected by them. By which ſur- 
Priming obſtinacy, the diſtemper hath often 
een ſo far propagated, that it hath carried 
4 off a much greater number of people; and 
in the city of Caro, within the ſhort ſpace 
| of ſix or ſeven months, hath been obſerved ® 
to have deftroyed above 500,000 ſouls.f 
The plague is ſeldom found to have its 
riſe in Egypt, through the putrefaction of 
the air, unleſs the waters of the Nile ſpread 
too far, or riſe too high, and occaſion it 
by their long ſtagnation, and the exceſſive 
heat of the ſeaſon: but it is commonly 
brought hither from Barbary, Greece, or 
Syria. Let it rage ever ſo ſeverely, it is 
always obſerved to ceaſe when the ſun enters 
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into Cancer, and the Nile over-flows; from 
which one ſcarcely in ten thouſand dies of 
it. The reaſon of this ſudden change is 
owing to the wind's chopping about from 
the moiſt and ſultry ſouth, to the dry and 
refreſhing north corner, which clears the 
air of all its infection. 

There is another diſeaſe to which the 
Egyptians are ſubject, occaſioned by their 
too frequent eating of beets, and ſuch other 
olitories, that breed a viſcous phlegm in the 
blood, and in time ſwell their legs to a 
monſtrous bigneſs; which, though not pain- 
ful to the perſons ſo afflicted, renders them 
unwieldy and ſluggiſh, both in walking and 

buſineſs. 

But there is ſtill one more dreadful diſcaſe 
in Egypt, and particularly about the territory 
of Grand Cairo; which ſhould not be omitted, 
as it ſeldom fails of affecting the inhabitants 
once every year, and carrying off multi- 
tudes daily all the time it laſts. The Aa- 
bians call it Dem al Muyah, irom the nature 
of its effects; becauſe it ſuddenly ſeizes on 
the brain like an apoplexy, and carries off 
the patient almòſt as ſoon. About the ſame 
time children are uſually ſeized with a ma- 
lignant kind of pox; perhaps, alſo occa- 
ſioned by the infectious damps of the Mie. 
Every year, when that river riſes, about 
eight or ten cubits, it falls into the canal ; 
and, on its relaxing, leaves the waters N a 
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ſtate of ſtagnation and corruption. They 
quickly turn green, then black, and at 
length exhale ſuch peſtilential ftreams®as 
quite infect the air. Therefore to prevent 
the children being deſtroyed by that poi - 
ſonous ſtench, they are commonly removed, 
before the infection begins, to ſome remote 


and healthy habitations. If theſe are the 


terrible effects, upon young and old, of 
one ſingle canal of ſtagnated water, from 
Cayro to Alexandria, What muſt they be 
through the whole ſpace of the low country, 
which is all over interſected with them? 
Vet this is that place which hath been moſt 
extolled by the ancients for its ſalubrity and 
amenity. 

This is ſufficient to ſhew, that if the ac- 
counts of the ancients were really true, 
and not exaggerated, how much it is altered 
ſince for the worſe; all which are the una- 
voidavle eſſects of its preſent arbitrary 
government, 

We have before taken notice 
of the Egyptian vegetables; 
ſuch as the papyrus, the flax, 
the lotus, acacia, ſycamore, and palms :5 


Vegetables and 


as alſo of the animals of this country ; 


particularly the crocodile, hippopotamus, 
ichneumon, and ibis: to which we ſhall 
here add the following account, 


As 


& See our vol, II. p. 140-144, 
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As the whole land of Fg yp? is annually 
overflowed by the Mie, it does not ſeem 
capable either of producing or nouriſhing 
a great variety either of plants or animals: 
however Proſper Alpinus, Pellonius, and 
other authors of great reputation, have 
been very copious upon both theſe ſubjects. 
We ſhall make this remark only upon their 
feveral accounts, that if the aquatic plants 


and animals, which are not many, are ex-. 


cepted, there are few other branches of the 
natural hiſtory, that are cozval with Egypr. 
The muſa, palm, caflia fiſtula, and ſyca- 
more; nay even the leek and onion, were 
originally as great ſtrangers as the camel, 


bekker-el-waſh, gazel, and jeraffa. For 


Egypt was not made at once; but, in pro- 
ceſs of time, one part after another; there- 
fore it cannot claim the like antiquity with 
other countries, in its animal or vegetable 
productions; all or moſt of which muſt 
have been gradually tranſplanted into it 
from the neighboring regions, as it be- 
came capable to nouriſh and receive them. 
Yet even ſome of thoſe plants and animals, 
that may be reckoned among the indigenz, 
or at leaſt of great antiquity in this country, 
are now either entirely wanting, or very 
ſcarce. The inhabitants have now left us 
little or nothing at athgemaining of the 
papyrus, by continually \digging up the 
roots of it tor fuel. The yea too, that 
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had formerly ſo great a ſhare in their ſym- ; 
bolical writing, is either loſt, or the de- | 
ſcriptions of it do not accord with the . 
Egypiian plants, that are known at this c 
time. It certainly cannot be the perſica, : 
or peach-tree, as it is commonly rendered; 0 
becauſe the leaves of it were perennial, and ! 
fell not, as theſe do every autumn. ! 1 
As it ſeldom or never rains in the inland l 
parts of Egypt, the different ſpecies of 0 
grain, pulſe, and other vegetable produc- 15 
tions, are entirely indebted to the water of . 
the Mile for their growth and increaſe: yet a 
they are not all of them raiſed and nouriſh- fe 
ed in the ſame way. For barley and wheat, th 
which are uiually ripe, the firſt about the w 
beginning, the latter at the end of April, le 
require no farther culture and refreſhment, re 
| than to be thrown upon the mud after the 1 
| inundation is over; whether in Ocober, No- | Fe 
| vember, or Deceniber ; or, if the mud is too ' OX 
| hard and ſtiff, then it is to be beat or plow- | thi 
| ed gently into it. | ha 
A Chriſtian is not permitted to inſpect an 
| narrowly into their plantations of rice, rer 
which are kept almoſt conſtantly under ric 
water; therefore the larger crops of it are ſo 
produced near Damiata and Rejetto, where mit 
| the ground, being low, 1s more eafily over- 1 
; flowed, than thoſe portions of it which lie 
| higher k 
| [4 
i Shaw, p. 406, 5 
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bigher up the river. Rice, or oryza, as 
we learn from Pliny,* was the olyra of the 
ancient Egyptians, Rice 1s a grain or ſeed 
of a leguminous plant of the ſame name, 
frequent in the eaſtern countries; the grains 
of which grow in cluſters; and, being ter- 
minated with a ſpica or beard, are incloſed 
ſeverally in yellow rough capiulz or caſes ; 
but, when ſtript of their ſkin, they appear 
oval, of a ſhining white color, and in a 
manner tranſparent. It grows in moiſt mar- 
ſhy places; being throughout the eaſt, and 
a great part of the levant, the principal 
food, as it ſeryes for bread. In the Indies, 
the women threſh and dreſs all their rice, 
which is a very painful office that the men 
leave to them either out of idleneſs or diſ- 
repect.! | 

They threſh, or rather tread, rice in 


Egypt, by means of a ſledge, drawn by two + 
' oxen, and in which the man who drives 
them is on his knees; while another man 
has the care of drawing hack the ſtraw, 


and of ſeparating it from the grain, that 
remains underneath. In order to tread the 


rice, they lay it on the ground in a ring, 
ſo as to leave a little void circle in the 


middle. n 


Vol. V. R Beſides 


k Lib, XVII. cap. xvii. 
I Rolt's Dif, of Trade uncer RI E. 
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Beſides the uſe that is commonly made of 
barley to feed their cattle, the Fg yprians, 
atter it is dried and parched, make a fer- 
mented intoxicating liquor of it, called 
bouzah; which is copiouſly drank by the 
lower claſs of people, and might be one 
ſpecies of the ſiccar, or ſtrong drink, men- 
tioned in ſcripture : for we may preſume 
that ſpirits drawn by the alembic were not 
of this antiquity." 

If from this ſhort account of their vege- 
table productions, we inquire after their 
animals; the hippopotamus is what the 
preſent race of Egyptians are not at all ac- 
quainted with. Nay, the very crocodile, 
or timſa, as they call it, ſo rarely appears 
below the cataracts, that the fight of it is 
as great a curioſity to them, as to the 
Europeans. In like manner the ibis, tha: 
was once :nown to every family, is now 
become exceedingly rare; neither could 
doQor Shaw learn that it was any where 
to be met with: but the loſs of the ibis is 
abundantly ſupplied by the ſtork. p 

It is heres of the ſtorks, that for 
about a fortnight, before they paſs from 
one country to another, they conſtantly re- 
ſort together, fiom all the circumjacent 
parts, in a certain plain; and there form- 

| ing 


» Shaw, p. 408. o See our vol. II, p. 144+ 
Y Shaw, p. 499. 
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ing themſelves, once every day, into a 
douwanner, or council, according to the 
phraſes of theſe eaſtern nations, are ſaid 
to determine the exact time of their de- 
parture, and the place of their future abodes, 
Thoſe that frequent the marſhes of Barbary, 
appear about three weeks ſooner than the 
flights abovementioned, though they likewiſe 
are ſuppoſed to come from #gyp! ; whither 
alſo they return a little after the autumnal 
equinox ; the Ne being then retired with- 
in its banks, and the country in a proper 
diſpoſition to ſupply them with nouriſh- 
ment. 

The Mahometons have the bel-arje, for ſo 
they commonly call the ſtork, in the high- 
eſt eſteem and veneration. It is as ſacred 
among them as the ibis was among the 
Eg ypiians ; and no leſs prophane would that 
pron be accounted who ſhould attempt to 

ill or moleſt it. The great regard which 
is paid to theſe birds, might have been 
firſt obtained, not ſo much from the ſer- 
vice they are of to a moiſt tenny country, 
in clearing it from a variety of uſeleſs rep» 
tiles and inſects, as from the ſolemn geſti- 
culations which they make, whenever they 
reſt upon the ground, or return to their 
neſts, For, firſt of all, they throw their 
heads backwards in a poſture of adoration z 
then they ſtrike together, as with a pair of 
caltanets, the upper and Jower parts of their 

2 bill ; 
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bill; afterwards they poſtrate their necks, 
in a fuppliant manner down to the ground ; 
repeating the ſame geſticulations three or 
four times together. The eaftern nations 
have the like reverence for the pigeon, and 
all the dove kind; whoſe cooing they inter- 

ret as ſo many acts of worſhip and devotion. 

he ſtorks make their neſts with dry twigs 
of trees, which they place upon the higheſt 
parts of old ruins or houſes, in the canals 
of ancient aquæducts, and frequently upon 
the very tops of their moſques and dwelling 
Houſes.? 

The Ofrich is called in Arabic ter-gimel, 
ſignifying the camel bird, by reaſon that 
its neck and head, and likewiſe its walk 
are ſomewhat like the camel's. This bird 
is common on the mountains, ſouth-weſt of 
Alexanaria: the fat of it is ſold very dear 
by the Arabs, and is uſed by the doctors as 
an ointment for all cold tumors: it is good 
for the palſy and rhumatiſm ; and, being of 
a very hot nature, 1s ſometimes bribed 
to be taken inwardly, for diſorders of cold 
conſtitutions. As theſe birds are in the 
deſerts beyond Alexandria, fo the Arabs bring 
much of it to that city; and they have a 
method: of putting the dead body of an 
oftrich in motion in ſuch a manner, as to 


make the fat diſſolve into a ſort of oil, 


whica 


1 Bid. p. 411. 
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which they ſell as a drug, and is called the 
fat of the oſtrich. They have a kind of 
domeſtic large brown hawk, with a fine eye, 
which moſtly frequents the tops of houſes ; 
and the pigeons and the hawks may be 
ſeen ſtanding cloſe to one another. They 
are not birds of prey, but cat fleſh when 
they find it: the Tarte never kill them; 
and ſeem to have a ſort of veneration for 
theſe birds, and for cats, as well as their 
anceſtors; among whom it was death to 
kill either of theſe animals.“ They have 
alſo a large white bird, with black wings, 
{haped like a crow, or raven, but very 
ugly, and not at all ſhy: it lives much in 
the ſame manner as the hawk, and is called 
by Europeans Pharaoh's hen. They have like- 
wiſe a beautiful white bird, like a ſtork, 
but not half ſo big, called by Europeans 
the field hen; being ſeen about the fields 
like a tame fowl. The ſmall brown owl; 
mentioned by Herodotus, is very common, 
and is about the ſize of a pidgeon. They 
have a ſmall ſpeckled bird, near as big as a 
dove, called ter chaous, or the m enger bird; 
which would be eſteemed beautitul, if it 
was not very common, and a foul-teeder ; 
it has on the top of its head a tuit of fea- 
thers, which it ſpreads very beautifully 
whenever it alights on the ground. In the 

R 3 moun- 
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mountains there are a great number of vul- 
turs, and ſome eagles. - They have preat 
numbers of wild geeſe of a different kind 
from thoſe in Europe : they are called bauk ; 
and when they are ſent into England, are 
known by the name of baw-geete. Great 
quantities of wild ducks frequent the pools 
in low grounds, which are not dry till two 
or three months after the Nil has left the 
AK lands. Quails are in great abundance; 
and they have the woodcock, ſnipe, and 
beccafigo; which laſt is much eſteemed. 
A witd brown dove frequents the houſes, 
which being very ſmall, is not deſtroyed: 
The partridge in this country is different 
from that of other parts: the feathers of 
the female are like thoſe of 2 woodcock ; 
and the male is a beautiful brown bird, of 
the color of ſome wild doves, but adorned 
with large ſpots of a lighter color : they are 
about the ſize of a ſmall dove. The pidgeon 
houſe is reckoned a great part of the eſtate 
of the huſbandman: they are often built 
round, with little turrets riſing up all over 
the top, and add to the beauty of the 
proſpect of a country village. They have 
a proverb, or ſaymg, that a man who has 
a pidgeon-houſe, need not be careful about 
the diſpoſal of his daughter.“ | 
There are not a great variety of four- 
footed beaſts in Egypr.* The milch kind 
are 
s Pocrchs, p. 210. t See our vol, II. p. 147. 
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are ſatisfied with a very little corn, which 
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are large and red, with very ſhort horns. 
They have alſo a large buffalo, which is 
not miſchievous as the ſmall ſort in Ttaly- 
they are ſo impatient of heat, that they 
ſand in the water with only their noſes out 
to breathe; and, where they have not this 
convenience, they will he all day wal- 
towing in mud and water, like ſwine. In 
Cairo, all but the great people mount aſſes ; 
which are a fine large breed; and it is ſaid 
there are fort thouſand in that city. 

Their camels are wonderfully fitted to travel 
through deſerts in ſuch hot countries, where 
they will go eight days without water, 
They can live upon ſuch little ſhrubs as 
theſe deſerts produce, without graſs, and 


travellers commonly carry ground into 
meal; and tempering it with water, they 
cram them with large balls of it. They go 
between two and three miles an hour; and 
will travel fixteen hours without ſtopping. 
A ſmaller ſort, called Hayjin, pace and =. þ 
lop ſwiftly; and it is confidently affirmed 
they will carry one perſon a hundred miles 
in a day. Theſe ſeem to be what we call 
dromedaries, there being none of thoſe with 
two bunches in Egypt, The Arabs do not 
kill the camel for food: but the great Turks 
eat the fleſh of the young camel as a moſt 
delicate diſh ; and they will not permit it 
to be eaten by Chri/tians, probably * the 

| I 
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breed may not be deſtroyed. Before the 
great heat cemes on, they have a method of 
preparing them againſt it, by beſmearing 
their bodies, to preſerve them againſt the 
effects of the heat. The fleſhy foot is ad- 
mirably well fitted for travelling on the hot 
ſands, which would parch and deſtroy the 
hoof: and it is ſaid, before they begin a 
long journey, in which they will be obliged 
to go ſeveral days without water, they ac- 
cuſtom them to it by degrees, by keeping 
them from drinking, before they ſet out." 
The horſes here are very fine, eſpecially 
thoſe of Upper Egypt, being of the Arab and 
Barbary race: but their necks are too ſhort. 
They are wonderfully tractable: their four 
legs are always trammelled, in the ſtable 
and field; they do not ſeem to know that 
they can kick ; they walk well, never trot, 
and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, 
and ſtop in a moment: but they are only 
fit to walk in trayelling, and cannot perform 
long journies. In the heat of ſummer, 
when there is no graſs, they give their cat- 
tle chopped ſtraw. They ſpread out the 
corn, when reaped, and an ox draws a ma- 
chine about on it ; which together with the 
treading of the ox, ſeparates the grain from 
the ſtraw, and cuts the ſtraw. It is a piece 
of timber like an axle-tree, which has round 


it 
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it three or four pieces of thin ſharp iron, 
about ſix inches deep, which cut the ftraw.* 

Among the N the vipers of Eg ypt 
are muck eſteemed in phyſic: they are yel- 
lowiſh, of the color of the ſand they live in, and 
are of two kinds; one having a fert of horns, 
ſomething like thoſe of ſnails, but of a hor- 
ny ſubſtance; and theſe are the ceraſtes of 
the ancients; which probably was the true 
Egyptian aſpic. Of the lizard kind, the 
Narral is of ſo docible a nature, and appears 
to be ſo affected with muſic, that doctor 
Shaw ſays he ſaw ſeveral of them keep ex- 
act time and motion with the derviſhes, in 
their circulatory dances; running over their 
heads and arms; turning, when they turned; 
and ſtopping, when they ſtopped. Mr. 
Greaves ſeems to confirm this account: but 
biſhop Pococke ſays, as to the warral, having 
procured one alive, he could not perceive 
that it was affected with muſic.Y It is of 
the lizard kind, four feet long, eight inches 
broad ; has a forked tongue, which it puts 
out like a ſerpent, and no teeth; living on 
flies and lizards. It is a harmleſs animal, 
and is found only during the hotteſt ſeaſons ; 
frequenting grottos and caverns in the moun- 
tains on the welt of the Mie, where it ſleeps 

during the winter ſeaſon. 


Docter 


* Pococte, p. 208. y Shaw, p. 411. Crea ves o 
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Doctor Shaw was informed, that more 
than forty thouſand perſons in Cairo, and in 
the neighbourhood, live upon no other food 
than lizards and ſerpents. This ſingularity 
intitles them, among other religious privi- 
leges, to the honor of more immediately 
attending upon the embroidered hangings of 
black ſilk, which are made every year for 
the kaaba of Mecca, and conducted with 

reat pomp and ceremony, from the caſtle, 
8 the ſtreets of Cairo, the day when 
they ſet out upon their pilgrimage to that 

lace. He ſaw, upon this occaſion, a num- 
— of this order, who ſang and danced be- 
fore it; throwing .their bodies, at certain 
intervals, into a variety of enthuſiaſtic geſ- 
tures. Such like acts of devotion, how lu- 
dicrous ſoever they may appear to us, have 
been always looked upon with reverence by 
the eaſtern nations. 

IV. Trapt and Commerce. As tothe 
trade of Egypt, that which is within itſelf 
conſiſts in ſupplying the lower parts from 
above, with corn, + all fort of pulſe and 
dates; and the upper parts from Della with 
rice and ſalt, and from Cairo all kinds of 
things imported into Egypt ; as Upper Eg ypt 
has no commerce by ſea, or any parts that 
can ſupply them with ſuch things. Indian 
linens,  muſlins, callicoes, and china-ware 

are 
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are dearer here than they are in Exgland, be- 
ing brought a great part of the way by land. 
The exportation of coffee and rice out of 
Egypt into any parts out of Turky, is prohi- 
bited : but preſents make all thoſe things 
eaſy. Many ſorts of Indian drugs are ex- 
ported to Europe, and ſome of the growth 
of this country, which are ſenna, caſſia, a 
little coloquintida, and a red dye called 
ſaffranoun. They ſend flax to Leghorn, and 
all over Turkey, and cottons to Marſeilles. 
The 7mport is Engliſh, French, and Venetian 
cloth; filks from Leghorn and Fenice; ſome 
drugs and dyes; tin from England; lead and 
marble blocks from Leghorn; many ſorts of 
ſmall wares from France, Venice, and Conſtau- 
/ingplez as alſo from the latter furs, and all 
{orts of copper veſſels and plates, which are 
much uſed, being tinned over. From Sala- 
aica, they bring all their iron in Tarkiſo 
ihips, that it may not be carried out of Tur- 
H, which is ſtrictly prohibited. They bring 
carpets ffom Alia Minor; many things of 
the woollen manufaQory from Barbary; and 
raw ſilk trom Syria. They alſo import co- 
ral and amber, to be ſent to Mecca for toys 
and ornaments.à Beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral other articles both of imports and 
exports; of the former, agaric, arſenic, 
orpiment, antimony, quickfilver, vitriol, 
VCT- 
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yermilion, cinnabar, cochineal, and brazil- 
wood ; of the latter, opium, indigo, ſugar, 
cinnamon, tamarinds, ſaffron, ſal armoniac, 
and other things. 

The Manufatures of Eg ypt are moſtly ſpent 
among themſelves, except linens, of kick 
there are great quantities ſent to France, 
Italy, Algiers, and all over Zurky. Their 
manufactures principaily conſiſt” of three 
branches, the linen, woollen, and filk. The 
woollen 1s of unnapped carpets, uſed moſtly 
for the ſeats of divans, or ſophas; all made 
with broad ſtripes, of different colors, and 
little other variety. The raw ſilk is brought 
to Damiata from Syria: they make large 
handkerchiefs of it for womens veils, and 
a very rich fort of handkerchief worked 
with gold. In Cairo they manufacture great 
variety of ſattinets and taffetas; many in 
imitation of thoſe of India; but none of 
them very good. 

The Delta, and other parts of Egypt, pro- 
duce a great quantity of flax; which they 
do not ſpin with a wheel; but letting the 
ſpindle os down, they draw out the 
read from the diſtaff. Egyyt is not now 
remarkable for its fine linen ; which ſeems 
to be owing to the little uſe they have for 
it; becauſe the people of condition wear a 
ſort 


b Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce under the 
article Egypt. | | 
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fort of muſlin, which is much properer for 
fo hot a climate, What linen they make 


for wear 1s exceedingly 2 and becomes 


white: it is chiefly manufactured at Roſerto, 
where they alſo make many ſtriped linens, 
uſed moſtly about beds, as à defence againſt 
gnats at night, which are called dareiras.< 

The Egyptian pebbles are wrought here, 
and poliſhed in great perfection, for handles 
of knives and ſnuff- boxes; nor can they do 
it ſo cheap in any other parts. It 1s done 
in the ſame manner as they work precious 
ſtones, with a wheel. They alſo make red 
leather at Cairo: but the beſt is prepared at 
Alexandria; yet that does not come up to the 
perfection of the Morocco leather, which is 
of a brighter red. 

The money that paſſes in Egypt con- 
ſiſts of burbers, medines, ſequins, 
and ſeveral forts of coins, moſtly Spaui/h, 
The Burber is a thick piece of copper about 
as broad as a ſixpence; twelve of them 
make a medine, which is of iron ſilvered 
over, about as big as a ſilver threepence. 


Money, 


Three aſpers alſo make a medine, a coin of 


the ſame kind; but not made here. They 
coin two ſorts of ſequins; one of 146 me- 
dines, called a funduclee; and a new coin 
of 110 meidins, called a zumaboob. They 
have alſo Barbary ſequins of different value: 

Vol. V. 8 but 
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but the baſe money of Conſtantinople will not 
paſs here. A purſe is here 25,000 medines; 
though in other parts of Jurgy it is only 
20,000 : and they always compute by 
purſes, where they ſpeak of great ſums; 
each purſe being about 1204. ſterling, as be- 
fore obſerved.4 
Wight « The ſmalleſt weight is a grain, 
our of which make a carat, uſed 
for weighing diamonds. They have alſo a 
weight for pearls, called a metacal ; con- 
fiſting of near two carats. Sixteen carats 
make a dram, twelve drams an ounce, 
twelve ounces a rotolo, three rotolos an oke, 
and from 100 to 150 rotolos a cantar, or 
quintal, according to the goods they weigh. 
The Engliþ pound weight is about two 
drams more than the common rotolo ; aud 
210 okes make an adeb of rice of Demiata ; 
though it is 150 at Rv/erro, which is the 
— for corn, except that it is double in 


Upper Egypt. 


They have two meaſures called 


Mea ſures. f ; 
/ 1 which we have formerly 

mentioned. 

nn One great caravan that ar 


rives at Carre, 1s of thoſe blacks 
who come from the country near the Ille ot 
Pheaſants, and paſs through Fez, AM oo, 
and Ty. ; being. about vight months oa 
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the journey, and what they bring 1s chiefly 
gold duſt. Caravans alſo come from Tunis 
and 4lpiers : befides, there is one of Berbe- 
vine from Sennar, who bring the goods of 
Ethiopia, and of ſeveral parts of Africa, as 
black ſlaves, gold duſt, elephants teeth, 
gums, oſtrich feathers, muſk, ambergris, 
and ebony.*® | 


V. ArTs and SCIENCES. 


The Turk; have chiefly a genius for mer- 
chandize ; ſo that mot arts which require 
ingenuity, are here generally in the hands 
of Chriflians; particularly the filverſmiths 
and jewellers, in all parts, which is a great 
trade here, on account of the ornaments of 
the women, and the trappings of their 
horſes : but they can uſe no plate in their 
houſes, nor can the Mabometan men wear a 
gold ring, according to their law, unleſs 
they give a tenth of what they are worth 
to the poor, of which there are few inſtances. 
They have very curious lattiſes for their 
windows ; which are very coſtly, when made 
with the utmoſt art: and before their moſque 
windows, they have of this fort made of 
iron and braſs, in the moſt perfect manner, 
being all of round bars let into one another, 
fo as to be divided into many fmall fquares, 
and they are embelliſhed with proper orna- 

ments ; 
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ments: but theſe ſeem to be remains of the 
works under the Mamaluke government; 
when they were very magnificent in their 
architecture. Egypt is famous for fal armo- 
niac; and for hatching chickens in ovens : 
but for all arts the Tar4; are reckoned much 
inferior here to what they are in Corſtartiro- 
ple; which makes every thing eſteemed that 
comes from thence. f 

A notion has prevailed, that ſal armoniac 
was made of the ſand on which camels had 
ſtaled; and that a great number going to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon,® gave occaſion 
to the name of Ammoniac, corrupted to Ar 
moniac. Biſhop Pecocke was informed, that 
it is made of the ſoot which is cauſed by 
burning the dung of cows: and other ani- 
mals. The hotter it is, the better it pro- 
duces; for which reaſon the dung of pid- 
geons 1s the beſt ; though that of ama 18 
alſo much eſteemed. “ 

The method of hatching chickens in 
ovens may be reckoned among the arts pe- 
culiar to Eger: but it is ſaid, that only the 
people of one village are maſters of this art, 
and that they ſpread themſelves all over 
Egypt at the proper time of the year. The 
ſeaſon for it is when the weather is tempe- 
rate, about February and March. In 22 days 

they 


f Pococke, p. 175. 8 See our vol, III. p. 57, 
h Pococke, p. 259. Norden, II. 21. 


they begin to hatch: but this manner of 
hatching is noc ſo natural as in the common 
way, and the chickens often want a claw or 
arump, or are ſome way or other imperfect. 


VI. Of zh Education, Cuſtoms, Dreſs, and 
modern Architecture of Egypt. 

This is ſeldom more than to 
read and write, which the Copri 
generally learn, and their manner of keep- 
ing accompts : but the Arabs and native Ma- 
Semetans very rarely can read, except thoſe 


Education, 


that have been bred up to the law, or ſome 
employ. The beſt education is among the 


flaves, who underſtand Arabic and Twrk- 
z, often write both, and conſtantly go 
through their exerciſes; to ride, ſhoot, and 
throw the dart well, being eſteemed great 
accompliſhments. They have a ſtrong no- 
tion of predeſtination; and think the great- 
eſt villainies are expiated by outward acts of 
devotion. | 

Their words paſs for nothing, b ind 
either in relations, promiſes, or a{anners. 
profeſſions of friendſhip. 'The 
uſe of laudanum, fo much in vogue former- 
ly, is ſucceeded by drinking chiefly ſtrong 
waters, which they take plentifully at their 
meals, among the ſoldiery and great men: 
but the common people pound the leaves of 
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green hemp, make a ball of it, and ſwallow 
it, to make them chearful. They have a 
great notion of the magic art, have books 
About it, and think there is much virtue in 
taliſmans and charms; but particularly are 
Rrongly poſſeſſed with an opinion of the 
evil eye. The meaneſt Mahometan thinks 
himſelf above any Chriſtian; and they ſeldom 
preſerve any tolerable good manners, eſpe- 
cially the Turks. The way of ſaluting as 
they approach, or paſs, is by ſtretching out 
the right hand, bringing it to the breaſt, 
and a little inclining the head: the extraor- 
dinary ſalute is kiſtng the hand, and then 
putting it to the head: but when a viſit is 
paid to a ſuperior, his hand 1s kiſſed ; and 
if he is very much ſuperior, they kiſs the 
hem of his garment. The Arad ſalutation 
is by joining hands, and often bowing the 
head to the fide of the head of him ſaluted: 
but a Mahometan will not ſay peace to a 
Chriſtian; which 1s the uſual ſalute one to- 
wards another.* 

When the Turks eat, a little round or 
octagon ſtool is ſet on the ſopha, on a color- 
ed cloth laid on the ground: round it they 
throw a long cloth, to be put in the laps of 
the gueſts; and with thoſe of condition, a 
napkin is given to every one when he waſhes, 
as they alio do before they eat. This the 
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likewiſe lay before them, and wipe with it 
when they waſh after dinner. On the ſtool 
they put a copper diſh tinned over, inſide 
and out; round which they put bread, 
ſmall diſhes of pickles, ſalads, and the like; 
and then they bring two or three large diſhes, 
in two or three courſes. They either fit 
croſs-legged, or kneel, and make uſe only 
of the right hand, not uſing knives or 
forks, but tear the meat with the hand: the 
maſter of the houſe often takes pieces in 
his hand, and throws them to ſuch gueſts to 
whom he would pay an extraordinary com- 

liment. — after eating, coffee 
is brought. This is the Turtiſß manner; 
their diſhes conſiſting of pilaw, ſoups, dul- 
ma, which is any vegetable ſtuffed with 
forced meat; as bc. ow onions, cawl 
leaves ; ſtewed diſhes, ſweet ragoos, pieces of 
meat cut {mall and roaſted, and ſeveral other 
things : all is taken out and eat by the infe- 
rior ſervants; not by the ſlaves, who have 
a dinner prepared for them of more ordina- 
ry diſhes, in another room. With the 
Arabs, and people of the country, either a 
round ſkin is laid on the ground for a ſmall 
company, or large coarſe woollen cloths for a 
great number, ſpread all over the room, and 
about ten diſhes repeated fix or ſeven times 
over, laid round at a * feaſt, and whole 
ſheep and lambs boiled and roaſted in the 


middle. When one company has done, 
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another ſits round, even to the meaneſt, till 
all is conſumed. An Hrab prince will often 
dine in the ſtreet, before is door, and call 
to all that paſs, even beg gars, who ſit down 
to the repaſte : for the Arabs are great level- 
lers, put every body on a footing with 
them, and maintain their intereſt by ſuch 
generoſity and hoſpitality : but the middling 
people among them, and the Captis, live 
poorly. At a Twhkiſh viſit, a pipe is imme- 
diately brought, and coffee; if it is a viſit of 
ceremony, ſweetmeats with the coffee; after- 
wards a ſherbet; and then, according to 
the dignity of the perſon, incenſe and roſe- 
water to perſume, which is a genteel way 
of diſmiſſing the company. If any one goes 
to the houſe or tent of an Arab, bread is 
immediately made, and they ſerve ſour 
milk, fried eggs, and oil to dip the bread 
in, a ſalt cheeſe like curds, and other ſuch 
things.! 

The Turkiſh month being lunar, they be- 
gin it the day they can ſee the moon ; here- 
as the Jews begin it the day the moon 
makes, which is a day before the Turks. 
The Coptic month is thirty days; and every 
year they have five intercalary days, and 
every fourth year fix : their æra begins 302 
years after Chriſt, from the martyrdom of 
the ſaints in Ze ypt under Diocliſflan. 

| The 
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The moſt ſimple dreſs of the en 
in Egypt — the primitive W. 
manner of cloathing ; for it is only a long 
ſhirt, with wide ſleeves. It is commonly 
tied about the middle; and many children 
in the country go naked all the year round, 
as moſt of them do in the ſummer. The 
common people wear over this a brown 
woollen ſhirt, and thoſe of better condition 
have a long cloth coat over it, and then a 
Jong blue ſhirt : the dreſs of ceremony over 
this, inſtead of blue, is a white ſhirt, which 
they put on upon feſtival Gays, and to pay 
great viſits in Upper Egypt : but in the low- 
er parts they uſe a ſhirt or garment made 
Iike it, of black woollen, which is ſome- 
times left open before by the more genteel, 
and then is called a ferijee. Some of the 
firſt rank have them of cloth and furred ; 
the Arabs and natives wearing their cloaths 
with large ſleeves, like the dreſs of ceremo- 
ny of the Turks, made like a night-gown ; - 
the other dreſs of the Turks being with 
ſtreight fleeves. Moſt of them wear under 
all a pair of linen drawers ; and when their 
veſts are open before, after the Turki/þ 
manner, 1t 1s an odd ſight to ſee the ſhirt 
hang down, which they do not put into the 
drawers, according to the Turkiſh cuſtom 
with the men, though not with the ladies. 
This ſort of dreſs ; to be ſomewhat 
like that of the ancient Eg yprians, who were 
| always 
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always cloathed in linen, wearing a woollen 
garment over it: and poſſibly the cuſtom 
of putting on the white garment in Upper 
Egypt, when they go to their moſques, or 
whenever they would appear in a dreſs of 
ceremony, might give rife to the uſe of the 
ſurplice. The moſt ſimple Turk;þ dreſs is 
ſuch drawers, over which the better ſort 
wear a pair of red cloth drawers, down to 
the ankles; to which are ſewed ſtockings of 
yellow leather, that come no higher than 
the ankle, and under them they wear ſocks 
of yellow leather. The Arabs and Fg yptians 
wear ſhoes of red leather, like a ſlipper. 
The Tarks and Chriſtians, within doors, out 
of frugality, wear a wooden fort of pattens 
ſomewhat like the wooden - ſandal of the 
monks. It is to be obſerved, that the dreſs 
of the head and feet very much diſtinguiſh 
perſons in theſe countries; and thoſe are 
fined who go contrary to the cuſtom. A 
girdle or Cath of ilk, mohair, or woollen, 

oes round all but the two outer garments, 
into which they ſtick a knife in its ſheath. 
The people of Egyyt wear a blue cloth 
about their necks, and with it cover their 
heads againſt the cold and ſun, and ſome 
of them are very large. It is almoſt a ge- 
neral cuſtom among the Arabs and Mabo- 
metan natives of the country to wear a large 
blanket, either white or brown, and in 
ſummer a blue and white cotton ſheet, 
which 
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which the Chri/ftians conſtantly uſe in the 
country; putting one corner before over 
the left ſhoulder, they bring it behind, and 
under the right arm, ſo over their bodies, 
throwing it behind over the left ſhoulder, 
and thus the right arm 1s left bare for 
action. The head-dreſs is a high ſti 
cap, with a long piece of white muſlin 
wound round it, all together called the 
turbant, by Europeans but inferior people, 
inſtead of the turbant, wear a red woollen 
cap, that comes cloſe to the head ; under 
which they wear a little white linen ſkull. 
cap. The ſaſh wound round the head 1s the 
great diſtinction ; and none but the relations 
of Mahomet can wear green; the white be- 
ing proper to others. The common peo- 
ple in the country either wear no ſaſh 
round the cap, or one of coarſe white cot- 

ton, or of yellow or red woollen ſtuff. n 
The dreis of the aver, according to the 
manner of Conſtuntinople, is not much unlike 
that of the men, only moſt of their under 
garments are of filk, as well as their draw- 
ers, and all but the outer veſt are ſhorter 
than the mens, and their ſleeves are made 
to hang down, a ſort of gauze ſhirt coming 
down near to the ground under all. Their 
heads ae dreifed with an imbroidered hand- 
kerchief, and the hair platted round, having 
on 
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on a white woollen {kull-cap. The ordina- 
ry women wear a large linen or cotton blue 
garment, like a {drplice; . and before their 
taces hangs a ſort of a bib, which is joined 
to their head-dreſs by a tape over the noſe z 
the ſpace between being only for the eyes; 
which looks very odd. 'The others who 
wear this garment of filk, have a large 
black veil that comes all over, and ſome- 
thing of gauze that covers the face. It 
being reckoned a great indecency to ſhew 
the whole face, they Ray cover the 
mouth, and one eye, it they 'do not cover 
the whole. Some of the different dreſſes, 
moſt peculiar to Fg yp/, may be ſeen in the 

lates, and an explanation of them below.“ 

he common women, eſpecially the blacks, 
wear rings in their noſes; and they -put a 

laſs bead for ornament into the rings. 
They wear on their ears large rings, three 
inches diameter, that come round the ear, 
and are not put into it. The rings they 
wear on their 0g 204 are ſometimes ot lead; 


but the better fort of women wear gold. 
Their 


The Capri repreſents one of their writers, with his 
accompt-book in ius hand. The bey's dreſs, with that 
particular cap, is that which he wears only in great 
ceremony.” "the woman with that odd ſort of covering 
on her face, is in the dreſs of the ordinary women of 
Egypt; and it ſhould be obſerved, that it is gentcel to 
tura in their toes, The other is an Arab womau 
ſpinning. ; 
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Their bracelets are commonly a work of 
wire; ſome are of gold finely jointed ; and 
a more ordinary ſort are of plain iron or 
braſs. They alſo wear rings round their 
naked legs, commonly made of braſs among 
the vulgar. Women ride on aſſes in Cairo, 
with ſhort ſtirrups; which it is a diſhonor 
for the men to uſe, when they mount theſe 
beaſts. They have a prophecy that Cairo 
will be taken by a woman on horſe-back, 
which, as they ſay, makes them ſtrictly 
forbid women mounting on horſes. The 
time when the women go out, 1s moſtly on 
Fridays, to the burial places, to adorn the 
ſepulchres of their relations with flowers 
and boughs, to hang a lamp over them, 
and pour water on their graves; for which 
— 1 they place water in vaſes near. 
hen the women ride, they commonly 
wear a yellow ſort of a boot or ſtocking, 
without a ſole; and ladies of diſtinction 
have many female ſlaves that follow them 
on aſſes, who do not wear thoſe large veils, 
but only a covering over the forehead and 
lower part of the face, leaving the eyes un- 
covered between. Their cloſe garment has 
a cape that hangs down being, and the 
make a much better figure than their mil. 
treſſes. The women alſo go out to the 
bagnios, which are reſerved for them, at a 
certain time, every day: This is their 
Vor. V. > ren- 
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rendezvous to talk with one another, and 
hear news." 

There are women who go barefaced 
about the ſtreets, dancing, ſinging, and 
playing on ſome inſtrument. There are 
alſo common proſtitutes, who are in a 
manner licenſed, and pay a tribute on 
that account. 'The vulgar women paint 
their lips, and the tip of the chin with 
blue; and thoſe of better condition paint 
their nails yellow, as alſo their feet with 
a dye made of a ſeed called hennah: they 
color their eyelids with black-lead ; and 
ſo do many of the men, imagining it 
ood for weak eyes. 

Coffee-houſes are not reſorted to by the 
beſt company; but only by people of the 
middle rank : they have their muſic at cer- 
tain hours of the day, in ſome of them ; 
and in others a man tells ſome hiitory, a 
ſort of Arabian tales, with a good grace; 
which is a method they have to bring 
company together. 

The Mahemetans have a veneration for 
fools and mad people, as thinking them ac- 
tuated by a divine {pirit, and look on them 
as a ſort of ſaints, They call them here 
ſheiks, ſome of which go about their citics 
entirely naked; and in Cairo they have a 
large moſque, with buildings adjoining, 

and 
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and great revenues to maintain ſuch perſons. 
They are received in all houſes, and at all 
tables : the people kiſs their hands, and pay 
them great regard. | 

The Fg yptians are but an ill-looking 
people ; and though many of them are fair 
enough when young, yet they grow ſwar- 
thy 5 
venly generation; eſpecially the Coptis, 
whoſe dreſs, at beſt, appears ill on them; 
and as table linen is rarely uſed by them, 
after waſhing their hands when they have 
eaten, they often wipe them with the great 
ſleeves of their ſhirts. 

The true Mamalute dreſs is the ſhort 
garment above-mentioned, put into their 
great red trowſers, which are tied round 
the leg at each ankle, the foot being left 
bare; and they wear the ſort of ſhoes 
uſed by the Aral when they ride. In 
other reſpects they dreſs like the Turks ; 
and this is the dreſs of the ſlaves, as 
alſo of many of the great men, when 
they are not in a dreſs of ceremony.“ 

Whatever is tolerable at Cairo . 
of architecture is of the times of auen 


the Mamalukes ; being very ſolid buildings 


of hewn ſtone inſide and out; the windows 
are often oblong ſquares, and entirely plain, 
as well as the doors; except that the latter 

EE a have 
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have a ſort of groteſque carved work, cut 
in an inclined plane from the outſide of the 
wall to the door, which has a grand appear- 
ance. Their architecture at this time is very 
bad, and their materials of the worſt ſort; 
many houſes being built of unburnt brick 
made of carth and chopped ſtone. In towns, 
the lower part for about five feet is of ſtone ; 
and in ſome parts the corners are built of 
brick or ſtone. The upper part of the 
houſes are often built in frames of wood ; 
and the large windows commonly ſet ouc ſo 
as to command a view of the ſtreet. 'Their 
roofs are generally flat, with a cement over 
them, and ſometimes only earth. The 
wood they uſe is either deal or oak, import- 
ed from A/fia; or the palm uſed much in 
Upper Egypr, as well as the Acacia. Over 
the middle of their great ſaloons they have 
often a dome or cupola that gives light; 
and ſometimes they have a contrivance by 
which the middle part opens at top to let in 
the air when they think it convenient ; and 
they have uſually the large cover ſet up 


over the openings, in ſuch manner as to 


keep out the ſun, and leave a free paſſage 
for the air. p 


Cox erb. 
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CoNnCLUSION of this Part: 


Hu Account of the Caravan, or GRAND PiLGRI- 
MAGE, from Cairo to MECCA. 


The deſire of gain, joined to the difficulties 
and dangers of wild Arabs, wild beaſts, and 
other accidents, in ſuch long journies, gave 
the firſt riſe to theſe caravans ; which are no 
other than an aſſociation of a great number of 
merchants and travellers bound to the ſame 
country or place. The antiquity of them, 
even from the time of the patriarchs, ſhews 
the neceſſity and uſeſulneſs of them in thoſe 
hot and barren climates ; nor could any com- 
merce of ſuch lengths and difficulties be car- 
ried on, without ſuch affociations : but when 
a certain number of merchants have once 
joined themſelves in this deſign, fixed their 
place of rendezyous, the time of their de- 
parture, and taken all other neceſſary precau- 
tions and helps for conveniencies, ſafety, and 
diſpatch, experience ſhews what may be per- 
formed by them, what long and barren de- 
ſarts may be croſſed, what difficulties and 
dangers may be ſurmounted, and what rich 
and extenſive commerce may be carried on, 
and with what diffuſive benefits they may be 
managed to and from the remoteſt countries. 
For this commerce, divine providence hath 
amply provided thoſe countries with plenty of 


camels, 


4 See this vol. p. 194. 
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camels, a beaſt exactly fitted for ſuch burdens, 
and ſuch other fatigues as neceſſarily attend 
this painful way of travelling; and ſo docile 
and patient, that, with a little care in bring- 
ing them up, they are taught to carry burdens 
of ooh. weight through theſe ſandy and bar- 
ren delarts, over long ridges of mountains, 
both hard and craggy, and with a ſcorching 
ſun over their heads; without that conſtant 
refreſhment of food, drink, and in ſome caſes 
of even reſt; for want of which, horſes, 
mules, and other beaſts of burden, would ex- 
Pire, in leſs than a quarter of the time that 
they continue without it. : 

Every Moſlem is obliged to make at leaſt 
once in his life this grand pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, the center of the Mohammedan faith. It 
ſets out from Cairo once a year; and is one 
of the moſt ſplendid and numerous cavalcades 
in all the eaſt, The number of thoſe which 
compoſe the caravan ſeldom amounts to Jeſs 
than 40,000; but it is often much greater, 
in times of peace and plenty, when the com- 
merce is not obſtructed: for theſe caravans 
Join to their devotions a conſiderable trade, 
and return home laden with the richeſt goods 
from Perſia and India, which come to Gedda 
by the Red-Jea, and are thence conveyed to 
Mecca; and this, joined to the richneſs of the 
preſents carried there, makes it neceſſary that 
they ſhould be attended by a ſufficient guard. 
With this view, a draught is always made = 
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all the beſt troops in Egypt to eſcort them 


at the head of which is the Emir Hadge, 


or Prince of the Pilgrims, who hath the power 
of life and death over the whole caravan. 
The ceremony of his ſetting out on this ex- 
pedition from Cairo is very magnificent ; the 
camels are all ornamented ; and the ſum total 
belonging to the Emir Hadge amounts to 3000 
but the reſt 1s beyond computation. 

Thoſe camels are moſt magnificently adorn- 
ed which are made choice of to carry the pre- 
ſents to Mecca, eſpecially that which carries 
the great pavilion called Mabmel, or covering 
of Mohammed and Abraham'ggomb, which is 
made in the ſhape of a pyramid, with a ſquare 
baſe, all richly embroidered with gold on a 
green and red ground; the view of the houſe 
of Mecca being embroidered upon it, with a 
portico around it. He is covered with a rich 
carpet that comes down to his feet; ſo that 
nothing is ſeen of him but his head, neck, and 
crupper, which are richly adorned. This 
camel 1s faid to be bred for that purpoſe ; 
and after he has performed this office, he is 
eſtecmed ſacred, and never more put to any uſe, 

Their encampments are fo ſettled, that the 
caravan muſt arriye at Mecca in thirty-eight 
days; and the departure of it is fixed to the 
27th day of the moon which follows their 
Ramadan, It is joined at Bilar, fix days 
journey from Mecca, by the Caravan from Da- 
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maſcus; after which they march jointly to 
Mecca, and are joined in the way by the Cara- 
vam from other parts, who then proceed to- 

ether to pay their devotions at mount Arafat, 
| SH whence they march on to Mecca, where 
the Emir Hadge puts up the new grand pavilion. 
The ſtay of the caravan is confined to twelve 
days; in which time a great and rich traffic is 
carried on between the pilgrims and their fol- 
lowers from all parts; and then the Emir 
Hadge gives his ſignal for departure. On their 
return to Cairo, the greateſt feſtivities are 
made; and each perſon is honored with the ti- 
tl of Hadge, gg pilgrim, before his own 
name. 


The End of the Hiſtory of Er. 


s The order of the march of this grand pilgrimage may 
be ſeen in biſhop Pococke, b. V. chap. Xi. p. 261—266, 
And here we conclude this hiſtory of Egypt with ou: 
moſt grateful acknowledgements to that right revereno 
author, for the excellent materials he has afforded us 
the compilation of it, from his learned and curious 
ſervations on this country. 
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